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Editorial 


Labor Zionist Turning Point 


HE 28TH NATIONAL CONVENTION of the La- 
bor Zionist Organization which was held 

in New York City early in July marked a turn- 
ing point in the history of the organization. 
During the recent past, the Labor Zionist Or- 
ganization, like the Zionist movement as a whole, 
has experienced a sense of depression. We ad- 
visedly use the term “sense” rather than “state” 
of depression, because the gloomy moods, the 
loss of direction and the prevailing feeling that 


the mission of the Zionist movement has been 


accomplished with the establishment of Israel 
that have cast their pall on the movement have 
been psychological rather than stemming from 
reality. On one hand-there was the emotional 
letdown that followed the almost intolerable 
elation that marked the days of the emergence 
of Israel. This was an inevitable reaction. Then, 
too, Israel naturally assumed many political 
functions that had previously been performed 
by the Zionist movement, thus leaving a tem- 
porary void. And, finally, Israel’s great needs 
for material assistance and the mass response 
which the Jewish community displayed made 
many Zionists feel that the time has passed when 
they had to perform the central role in the 
work for the Jewish Homeland. 


This period of emotional letdown was bound 
to be of temporary duration. Observers familiar 
with the development of social movements 
realized that it was a time of readjustment. 
During this time the casual adherents of the 
movement, those who joined it in the heat of 
an exciting period, would drop away. The con- 
vinced followers of Zionism would eventually 
shake off the torpor and, becoming reconciled 
to the passing of old objectives and slogans, they 
would meet the requirements of the new situa- 
tion in Jewish life. 


The recent convention of the Labor Zionist 
Organization was marked by such a mood of 
revival. All participants were aware that a turn- 
ing point had been reached, that it would not 
do to continue looking longingly at slogans of 
the past that had lost their urgency, that it was 
essential ‘to shake off the sentiments of forlorn- 
ness that had descended on the movement. This 
determination to shake off the torpor was given 
momentum by a realization that the Labor Zion- 
ist movement has a tremendous field of activity 
to engage in. 


Comment 


In this respect the Labor Zionists are more 
fortunate than other parts of the Zionist Move- 
ment. General Zionists, Revisionists, Orthodox 
Zionists may perhaps justly feel that the emerg- 
ence of Israel has in some way limited or changed 
their usefulness as Zionist organizations. As long 
as Palestine was a potential Jewish National 
Home, there was force to the Revisionist de- 
mand for an independent Jewish State as against 
programs for Palestine that asked for less than 
that. Similarly, General Zionists could claim 
with much logic that as long as the Jewish Cen- 
ter in Palestine was still abuilding it was neces- 
sary to have a central Zionist movement that 
transcended political or economic partisanship. 
The objectives of the Orthodox groups were 
always limited to religious and cultural matters. 


Today the Revisionists have remained virtual- 
ly without a Zionist program. Their major 
avowed aim—an independent, sovereign Jewish 
state—is a fact. Consequently they can only 
snipe at the government of Israel, and Herut, 
the Revisionist counterpart in Israel, can only 
indulge in irredentist day dreams that are re- 
jected by the bulk of the population. The Gen- 
era! Zionists, too, find themselves in a difficult 
position. The abstraction of a National Home 
in the process of building has given way to a 
country with a government that is composed 
of specific political forces. General Zionists, 
being human, are now often unable to remain 
above the battle and have increasingly tended 
to identify themselves with the middle class and 
industrialist elements in Israel. But in doing so 
they lost their claim to being above parties. 
Their membership dwindled. Indeed, why 
should the average American Jew of Zionist 
sympathies, who is generally liberal in his politi- 
cal thinking, feel any particular kinship for the 
ultra conservative Mayor Rokach of Tel Aviv? 
The Orthodox Zionists underwent a similar de- 
velopment. The religious and cultural interests 
which they are determined to foster in Israel 
clash with the convictions of a great part of 
the population of the country, and also come 
into frequent conflict with the wishes of the 
secular government of Israel not to interfere 
with the freedom of conscience of its citizens. 
This has frequently placed Orthodox Zionist 
groups in a position of sharp criticism—if not 
of hostility—toward the government of Israel 
which enjoys the warmest sympathies of the bulk 
of American Jewry. 








The Labor Zionist movement finds itself a 
happy exception in this situation. Mapai, the 
labor party of Israel, heads the government. 
Leaders of Mapai constitute the majority of the 
Israel Cabinet. It is they who determined the 
policies that have brought independence to the 
country; they have carried out the unprece- 
dented kibbutz galuyot which has already 
brought nearly a million Jews to Israel from 
lands of oppression and poverty; they are re- 
sponsible for the steering of the new state 
through the political and economic perils of the 
time. The Labor Zionist Organization in Amer- 
ica thus finds itself in the enviable situation of 
being able to speak to American Jews in the 
name of political colleagues with whose ideas 
they are in agreement. Today Labor Zionists 
in America are thus the standard bearers of the 
cause of Israel, who can plead this cause with- 
out any partisan reservations. 


This condition also opens before the Labor 
Zionist movement vast fields of activity, for in 
addition to raising funds for Israel it is impor- 
tant that Americans, Jews and Gentiles alike, 
should understand the significance of what is 
being done there. No group is better qualified 
to perform this tremendous educational activity, 
because no other group is in as complete ideo- 
logical and personal sympathy with the party 
that now governs in Israel. Israel’s peace aims 
in the Middle East, Israel’s course of objectivity 
in the United Nations, Israel’s plans of social 
welfare for all its citizens and its program of 
ingathering the dispersion—all of these can best 
be brought to the sympathetic attention of the 
American people by the Labor Zionist Organi- 
zation. 


Nor is the political-educational task the only 
one open to the LZOA. The problem of in- 
dividual, personal attachment to Israel has of 
late been confused by various factors. Some 
cling to ideas of Halutziut that were effective 
in the past, others sneer at the very thought that 
individual American Jews can or should tie their 
fate to Israel. In this field LZOA can introduce 
much clarification and system. New forms of 
Halutziut can and are being evolved to meet 
present day needs. 


Within the American Jewish community 
LZOA can perform its traditional functions of 
spurring on the processes of democratization 
within the community and acting as a liberal 
ferment in social, political and economic issues. 


It was this spirit that marked the convention 
of the Labor Zionist Organization and its in- 
fluence will no doubt soon be felt within the 
Jewish community throughout the country. 
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The election of Rabbi James G. Heller to the 
presidency of the organization has also served 
to increase confidence that, with his great abili- 
ties at the service of the organization, the dol- 
drums of recent years will be broken and the 
movement will emerge on the highroad of Zion- 
ist leadership in the country. In a sense the 
election of Rabbi Heller was itself ‘a manifesta- 
tion of the desire of the movement to break 
away from routines and to face the new tasks 
with vigor. In the implementation of the con- 
vention’s decisions Rabbi Heller will enjoy the 
unqualified support of an aroused organization. 


The Military Putsch in Egypt 


T= UNSTABLE CHARACTER of the political and 
social structure of the Arabic countries has 
once again been dramatically demonstrated by 
the seizure of power by the army in Egypt. 
Egypt thus takes its place alongside Syria, Iran 
and Jordan as an area where almost anything 
may happen at any moment, because the social 
pressures that have accumulated in the country 
are so great. 


No one in Egypt, or anywhere else, will be 
particularly upset by the forced abdication 
af King Farouk and his quick and ignominious 
departure for foreign shores. As a royal play- 
boy and wastrel he has not endeared himself 
to the peasants of the Nile valley whose living 
standards are far below the most irreducible 
minimum. His political convictions belonged 
in the same category with his moral principles. 
When the Nazi armies stood well inside the gates 
of Egypt, Farouk was not unsympathetic to a 
Nazi victory and it took some British tanks, 
their guns pointing in the right direction, to 
convince him of the superiority of the democra- 
cies. When the unscrupulous Egyptian Beys and 
Pashas sought temporarily to allay social dis- 
content with fanatical nationalism and an attack 
on the new state of Israel, Farouk willingly 
played the game. When this futile nationalism, 
stung by defeat at the hands of Israel, was later 
directed into expansionist channels, Farouk 
obligingly agreed to assume the title of King of 
Sudan. And when’the Egyptian army, acting 
as the spearhead of the dissatisfaction in the 
country, firmly asked him to abdicate, Farouk, 
now seemingly friendless, again obliged without 
much ‘fuss and left for Italy. 


It is doubtful however whether the military 
putsch in Egypt can lead to any constructive 
results. Nowhere in the world have armies 
proved capable as agencies of social reconstruc- 
tion, and Egypt is not likely to be an exception. 
Furthermore, the slogans under which General 
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Naguib and the Egyptian army have assumed 
power indicate that no attempt is likely to be 
made in the direction of healing the country’s 
social ills. The putsch was ostensibly undertaken 
to do away with corruption in high places in 
Cairo, which was allegedly also responsible for 
Egypt’s defeat in its war on Israel. Thus goes 
the argument of the military. 


That the Egyptian government and admini- 
stration were worm-eaten with corruption is 
no doubt true. But corruption in government 
is a symptom of disease, not a direct cause of it. 
And when the new Egyptian dictator explains 
his country’s defeat in Israel with the dishonesty 
prevalent in high places in Cairo he is obviously 
evading the real facts of the situation. Egypt, 
and the six other Arab countries that attacked 
Israel, were defeated not because of inadequate 
or faulty weapons. Egypt was defeated because 
the ignorant, poor and disease ridden Egyptian 
peasant boys had no heart in the war against 
Israel. Most of them lacked the faintest notion 
of what or where Israel was. They were poor 
and they were promised loot. They were ig- 
norant and they were promised the blood of 
“unbelievers.” ,.Then the going got tough and 
they began a quick advance to the rear. It was 
this fundamental indifference of the average 
Arab soldier that also accounted for the fact 
that Iraqi troops had to be chained to each other 
by their commanders to prevent them from 
running away. Israeli troops fought with their 
backs to the wall for their homes and their lives. 
Egyptian and other Arab armies were led into 
a bloody adventure from which only a handful 
of upper class Arab grandees of the bis of the 
Mufti could have profited. 


The Egyptian military dictator thus emulates 
the Germans of post-World War I who fostered 
the legend that they had been stabbed in the 
back by enemies at home, instead of admitting 
the real causes of their defeat. In doing so Dic- 
tator Naguib is treading upon explosive terrain. 
For by fostering a “stab in the back” legend 
instead of facing the urgent problems that beset 
Egypt he can only force his country in the di- 
rection of further aggressive military adven- 


tures whose outcome it is not difficult to foresee. 


For the moment the military putsch may pro- 
vide a semblance of stability to Egypt, as it has 
done in Syria. The quick succession of premiers 
in Cairo may be halted. But this false cloak of 
stability will not remedy any of the deep-rooted 
ills that plague the country, and the military 
character of the new ruling clique may even 
tend to plunge Egypt into new warlike adven- 
tures as the internal crisis gains in intensity. 
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Israel In the Republican and 


Democratic Platforms 
By I. L. Kenen 


5 lhe PLATFORMS ADOPTED by the major politi- 

cal parties at Chicago this summer promise 
that American friendship for Israel will be con- 
cretely expressed no matter who wins in 
November. 

For decades, the cause of the Jewish State has 
been accorded bipartisan support. This tradi- 
tion was renewed in 1952. Both party plat- 
forms hail Israel’s immigration program. The 
Democratic platform is explicit in its pledge of 
continued economic support. .The Republican 
plank is less precise, but the party’s friendship 
and goodwill are clearly expressed. 


These declarations have positive value. They 
are a blow at the burgeoning Arab propaganda 
drive in this country. They are a warning to 
Arab saber-rattlers that the U.S. will not ac- 
quiesce in their plans for economic strangula- 
tion of Israel, and that they must keep their 
sabers off the Jewish State. They are a summons 
to the Arab states to make peace and cooperate 
with their new neighbor. 


Within recent months Arab propagandists 
have intensified their efforts to alienate Ameri- 
can public opinion from Israel. Having failed 
in 1948 to demonstrate their vaunted superior- 
ity, they have persuaded themselves that their 
military defeat will be recouped by economic 
attrition. They have blockaded Israel, denied 
her markets, forced her to buy and sell at ex- 
pensive distances. They have-watched UJA 
campaigns and the Bond Drive almost as in- 
tently as’ those who preside over Israel’s treasury. 

Israel turned to the Government of the United 
States for aid last year. Private philanthropy 
and the Bond Drive could not alone bridge the 
gap between exports and imports. How the 
Truman Administration and Democratic and 
Republican leaders in Congress generously re- 
sponded to Israel’s appeal in 1951 and 1952 is 
well-known. To the Arab propagandists this 
was a great disappointment, for it deferred the 
day on which, they hoped, Israel would have 
to come to her neighbors to plead terms. But 
they found some comfort in that the hard facts 
of Israel’s economic life had now become a mat- 
_ter of public discussion. They began to exploit 
the increasing severity of Israel’s economic crisis. 





I. L. Kenen is the Washington representative of the 
American Zionist Council. 


They seized upon the figures contained in the 
Mutual Security Program. They charged in- 
equity. Little Israel was receiving as much aid 
as all the Arab states put together, they pro- 
tested. Using per capita calculations, they ar- 
rived at bizarre comparisons. They complained 
that America had cheapened the Arabs, for by 
their arithmetic one Israeli was worth forty 
Arabs. 


Such mechanical criteria are, of course, in- 
valid and contravene good sense. No one may 
fairly compare a progressive country which has 
absorbed 700,000 immigrants in four years with 
the static Arab countries which remain coldly 
indifferent to their refugees and which have 
progressed little beyond the Middle Ages. 

America is interested in helping people and 
in strengthening the democracies. It feels no 
compulsion to help oil-rich pashas lengthen their 
Cadillac caravans. Most Arab states do not need 
large-scale American aid; they do need technical 
assistance to raise health and living standards. 
Thus, there is a sharp difference in needs, in 
the ability to make the best use of American 
assistance, and, above all, in the capacity and 
disposition of the respective peoples to con- 
tribute to collective security—the dominant ob- 
jective of the American aid program. An official 
of the Department of State told a critical Con- 
gressman: “We are interested in impartiality, 
not equality.” The United States has extended 
aid where it was needed most. 


Yet, in many places, the Arab complaints fell 
on sympathetic ears. The Arab line went like 
this: To endure and prosper Israel must achieve 
peace with its neighbors. 
ceived American assistance she could persist in 
her refusal to meet the demands of the Arab 
states because she felt that she could survive 
without them. Further, it was argued that 
American aid was wasted, since Israel could not 
become economically viable. Eventually, this 
fact would penetrate into the consciousness of 
the American taxpayer who would tire of paying 
the bill. Thus, the policy of supporting Israel 
was inimical to Israel’s own interest but, above 
all, it was catastrophic to the United States since 
it was costing the friendship of the entire Mos- 
lem world. 


Such was the refrain of the Arab propaganda, 


So long as Israel re- 
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on the lecture platform, in the college forums, 
in the major magazines and in many other media 
of public opinion. It was heard on the floor of 
Congress where it made an impression and where 
it was powerfully reinforced by the drive for 
retrenchment in expenditures and reduction in 
taxes. 

Early this year it became evident that the 
Arab propagandists were besieging the political 
parties. They predicted freely that the plat- 
forms would shun any declaration of friendship 
for Israel resembling those of 1944 and 1948. 
The Israelis had better knuckle under and talk 
to the Arabs on Arab terms. 

A proper regard for the uncertainties of in- 
ternational life imposed upon Israel’s friends the 
obligation to appeal to the major parties to re- 
afirm their friendship for the new State. 


THE PROGRAM put. forward at Chicago by the 

American Zionist Council was in accord with 
American foreign policy and, in effect, asked 
for the continuation of that policy. Indeed, at 
the conclusion of the Council’s presentation at 
the Democratic convention, Senator John J. 
Sparkman of Alabama, who was later selected 
as his party’s Vice Presidential nominee, pointed 
out that the Council was asking the Democratic 
Party to endorse what the Administration and 
Congress had already been doing. 

The Council submitted a four-point program 
to both conventions, asking both parties to 
pledge continued support: 

1. To enable Israel to carry out its historic undertaking 
to give sanctuary to homeless Jewish refugees and 
to strengthen its economy and improve its means of 
defense as part of the defense of the free world. 

2. -To the United Nations program for the permanent 
resettlement of the Palestine Arab refugees in the 

_ Arab states. 

3. To the maintenance of the existing Armistice Agree- 
ments and to the early attainment of peace by 
means of direct negotiations between Israel and the 
Arab states. 

4. To the promotion of peace and economic develop- 
ment in the Near East. 

Congressman Jacob K. Javits of New York 
made the principal presentation on behalf of 
these proposals before the foreign policy sub- 
committee of the Republican Resolutions Com- 
mittee, and the Council submitted a memoran- 
dum showing how this program was a logical 
extension of the party’s- past position and had 
been vigorously supported by the leadership of 
the G.O.P. in the 82nd Congress. 

Preliminary press speculation emanating from 
the committee’s secret deliberations was discon- 
certing, for it was reported that the committee 
was opposed to any further commitments for 
foreign aid. More disurbing was the rumor that 
the party’s understandable desire to criticize 


rs 


American foreign policy on every front would 
find expression in a castigation of the Admini- 
stration’s Near East policy on the ground that 
it had antagonized the Arab world. Finally, it 
was said, the plank would promise an objective 
review of the entire policy in the Near East, 
offering friendship to all with specific reference 
to none. (Such a plank would have evoked 
cheers in Cairo—if not in Chicago.) But Senator 
Irving M. Ives of New York insisted on a posi- 
tive reaffirmation of the Republican Party’s past 
support of Israel. 3 

From the standpoint of purely political con- 
siderations, it would have been strange for the 
G.O.P. to renounce the program its Congres- 
sional leaders had helped to enact in 1951 and 
1952. Stalwart conservatives like Senator Rob- 
ert A. Taft and Minority Floor Leader Joseph 
W. Martin, Jr., had been in the vanguard of the 
move to aid Israel in 1951. 

It is reported that Senator Ives received strong 
support in committee from Senator Richard M. 
Nixon of California, now the Republican nom- 
inee for Vice President, from former Senator 
C. Wayland Brooks of Illinois, from John Fos- 
ter Dulles, the party’s foreign policy expert, and 
from Senator Eugene D. Millikin of Colorado, 
the committee’s chairman. 


The Republican plank on the Near East reads 
as follows: 

The. Republican Party has consistently advocated a 
national home for the Jewish people since a Re- 
publican Congress declared its support of that ob- 
jective 30 years ago. 

In providing a sanctuary for Jewish people rendered 
homeless by persecution, the State of Israel appeals 
to our deepest humanitarian instincts. We shall con- 
tinue our friendly interest in this constructive and 
inspiring undertaking. 

We shall put our influence at the service of peace 
between Israel and the Arab states, and we shall 
cooperate to bring economic and social stability to 
that area. 

This is not merely a plank on Israel, but a 
declaration on Near East policy, and it is quite 
remarkable and extremely gratifying—in the 
face of the bitter anti-Israel propaganda that 
had been circulated both before and during the 
Republican convention—that Israel should oc- 
cupy so conspicuous a place in the Republican 
foreign policy program. 


THE proposats submitted by the American 
Zionist Council to the Democratic Party were 
adopted in substance. 
The Democratic Party plank on the Near East 


declared: 


We seek to enlist the people of the Middle East to 
work with us and with each other in the develop- 
ment of the region, the lifting of health and living 
standards, and the attainment of peace. We favor 








the development of integrated security arrangements 
for the Middle East and other assistance to help 
safeguard the independence of the countries in the 
area. 


We pledge continued assistance to Israel so that she 
may fulfill her humanitarian mission of providing 
shelter and sanctuary for her homeless Jewish refugees 
while strengthening her economic development. 

We will continue to support the tripartite declara- 
tion of May, 1950, to encourage Israel and the Arab 
states to settle their differences by direct negotiation, 
to maintain and protect the sanctity of the Holy 
Places and to permit free access to them. 

We pledge aid to the Arab states to enable them to 
develop their economic resources and raise the living 
standards of their people. We support measures for 
the relief and reintegration of the Palestine refugees, 
and we pledge continued assistance to the reintegra- 
tion program voted by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations in January, 1952. 


Of special interest is the emphasis on direct 
negotiations between Israel and the Arab states. 
Whenever Israel and the Arab states have nego- 
tiated directly, as at Rhodes, agreement has been 
reached. At the U.N., Israel has argued that 
direct negotiations hold the key to peace, and 
many of the delegations have come to agree. 
Israel’s stand in this respect will now -be re- 
inforced by this important declaration at 
Chicago. 

It is also noteworthy that the Democratic 
plank, unlike the 1948 declaration, does not press 
for the internationalization of Jerusalem but 
leaves it to Israel and the Arab states, by direct 
negotiation, to ensure access to, and the sanctity 
of, the Holy Places. 


FTER THE WITNESS for the American Council 
for Judaism had retired in some discomfi- 
ture from the hearings of the Democratic Plat- 
form Committee, a distinguished newspaper- 
man, expert in foreign policy, remarked: “This 
is the one organization which managed to flop 
at both conventions.” 

Obsessed with the notion that the Jewish 
people does not exist, the American Council for 
Judaism nevertheless strives mightily to make 
itself ubiquitous, as a special pleader, albeit in 
a negative sense. It used different spokesmen, 
both Chicago lawyers, at the two conventions, 
but their texts were identical. 

At both conventions, the Council for Juda- 
ism’s statement was submitted after that of the 
American Zionist’ Council and both platform 
committees were plainly puzzled. The American 
Zionist Council had not presumed to represent 
or pledge any votes. It had not asked special 
favors for Israel. It had urged assistance to all 
the peoples of the Near East and had justified 
this plea in terms of American welfare. Of 
what did the ACJ complain? Why did it ap- 
pear? Did it take the view that American citi- 
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zens and their organizations had no right to 
petition political leaders on issues of foreign 
policy? If this were so, then why did it appear 
merely to decry the testimony of the American 
Zionist Council? Why did it not object to the 
appearance of the American Association for the 
United Nations which presumed to counsel both 
political parties on foreign policy? Why did it 
not object when a number of American citizens 
appeared to denounce the partition of Ireland? 
Why did it not object when a number of Ameri- 
cans appeared to denounce. Yalta on the ground 
that millions of citizens of Polish descent were 
interested in a free Poland? Why did it not ob- 
ject to a gentleman of Syrian descent who came 
forward as spokesman for a million Arab- 
Americans in this country who were saddened 
by American policy in the Near East? Oddly, 
the ACJ confined its condemnation to a Jewish 
organization, thus implying. that only Jews are 
wrong in espousing a cause dear to their hearts 
and that only Jews as such must give up the right 
to petition their leaders. 

When the American Council for Judaism 
came before the Democratic Platform Commit- 
tee, its spokesman was quickly and sharply re- 
buked. Senator Herbert H. Lehman of New 
York, shocked and indignant, questioned the 
relevance and propriety of the statement pre- 
sented, pointing out that he and his colleagues 
had supported aid to Israel, as well as to many 
other countries, because they deemed that pro- 
gram to be in harmony with America’s interests. 
Other members of the Platform Committee, in- 
cluding its Chairman, Cong. John W. McCor- 
mack (Mass.), were angered by the statement. 
Evidently, it never occurred to the Council for 
Judaism that its text was both an indictment 
of, and an insult to, the very men to whom it 
was addressed: an indictment, because it implied 
that American statesmanship for the last forty 
years had supported the Zionist. cause out of 
regard for the most venal political considera- 
tions; an insult, because it suggested that states- 
manship had been stupidly duped by a vote 
which had never really existed. 


At THE Democratic CONVENTION an Ameri- 
can of Syrian descent testified that a sub- 
stantial number of people had come to this coun- 
try from the Middle East in the past hundred 
years, that today they numbered about one mil- 
lion loyal Americans, and that they included no 
Communists, no criminals and no indigents. 
But they had been deeply disappointed by Amer- 
ica’s policy in the Middle East. 
The speaker did not attack Israel nor Ameri- 
can policy towards Israel directly, but referred 
to recent articles in Life magazine and the 
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Readers’ Digest as evidence of the alienation of 
the Arab world. He proposed three planks: 

1) That the United States favor a hearing 
for the Arab cause in Tunis before the Security 
Council. 

2) That the United States agree to support 
Arab aspirations for independence. 

3) That the United States resolve to insure 
that all United Nations decisions are carried out 
and that no countries be permitted to flout them. 

Point three seeks to create the impression that 
it is Israel which ignores UN resolutions because 
Israel’s boundaries now go beyond the 1947 
Partition Resolution, because Israel has refused 
to permit any substantial number of Arab refu- 
gees to return to the country and because Israel 
does not favor the internationalization of Jeru- 
salem. 


The Arabs apparently assume that the world 
has forgotten that it was the Arab states which 
took up arms against the 1947 Partition Reso- 
lution and that it is the Arab states which per- 
sist in rejecting the central demand of the UN 
1948 Resdlution calling upon Israel and the 
Arab states to resolve their differences and to 
negotiate peace treaties. 


It is interesting to note that the Arab spokes- 
man made no plea for the Arab refugees, and 
did not seek aid for the Arab states. 


Recent developments in the Near East invest 
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the platform declarations with added signifi- 
cance. As the Conventions met,. that troubled 
area recaptured the headlines. Military coups in 
Egypt and Iran forced governmental changes 
which may further impair relations between the 
Arab and Western worlds. It is not clear 
whether the new regime in Egypt, at this writ- 
ing dominated by a man who was himself hu- 
miliated by Egypt’s ill-starred military venture 
against Israel in 1948, would be ready to recon- 
cile Egyptian opinion to Israel’s existence. 

Thus, the platform declarations come as 
pleasant reassurance to a people troubled by the 
sharpest economic and political hostilities. The 
cynical may minimize Chicago with the com- 
ment that few read political platforms and none 
adhere to them. Yet all Party candidates must 
subscribe to their Party’s platform; and Israel’s. 
experience testifies that platform pledges are ful- 
filled. Every promise to Israel in both Party 
platforms of 1944 and 1948 has been carried 
out. Indeed, the Democratic platform of 1948 
shiclded Israel from its foes in the General As- 
sembly in Paris that year when an attempt was 
made to detach the entire Negev from Israel 
and to reduce the new State to a miniscule coastal 
strip of 2,100 square miles. At a crucial moment. 
the Democratic platform was projected into the: 
discussions. That platform had pledged that 
there would be no changes in Israel’s territory 
without Israel’s consent. 
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The 1952 platform declarations are a blow to 
those forces which have refused to abandon the 
obsession that Israel must eventually be destroyed 
by bullets or bankruptcy. On the other hand, 
these declarations must encourage the peaceful 
elements in the Arab world to come forward 
and to assert that it is in the interests of the 
Arabs themselves to accept Israel as a partner 
in the development of the Near East. 

The experience at Chicago warrants the con- 
clusion that an informed and vigilant move- 
ment is essential to Israel’s continued growth 
and development. Significantly, those who took 
the initiative at Chicago to urge planks respon- 
sive to Israel’s needs were political leaders who 
have a long familiarity with the problem derived 
from association with the Zionist community 
in this country. 
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Whether or not there is a Jewish vote is a 
matter on which the American Council for 
Judaism may continue to sound anguished 
alarms. In any event, there are five million Jews 
in America. Most of them are well-informed. 
They are articulate friends of Israel. And they 
continue in a devoted way to work for the solu- 
tion of Israel’s staggering problems by volun- 
tary contribution and by advocating Israel’s 
cause in the arena of public opinion. They do 
so as Jews deeply concerned about the welfare 


of their people. They do so as Americans proud 


that American friendship for Israel is one of the 
finest chapters in American humanitarianism 
and convinced that a strong Israel can make 
a positive contribution to the defense of the 
principles of freedom to which Israel and Amer- 
ica are jointly dedicated. 


The Jew As a “Good Joe” 


T= EpiTors of Readers’ Digest no doubt wore 
their hearts in the right place when they 
decided to include in their August, 1952, issue 
a condensation of: Rabbi Morris N. Kertzer’s 
article “What Is a Jew?” that had previously 
appeared in Look magazine. Jews have had a 
rough time during the past ten years. Many 
people continue to look upon them with a sense 
of mysterious dread. So why not lift the veil 
of mystery and show everybody that Jews are 
people like everybody else, even if some of them 
do nail mysterious little scrolls over their doors? 
It would be a fine and democratic gesture of 
good will. Other magazines have done it in re- 
cent years. So why not Readers’ Digest? And 
who could be a more authoritative spokesman 
on the subject of ‘What is a Jew?” than Rabbi 
Kertzer, who is President of the Jewish Chap- 
lains Association? 

So it is difficult not to feel properly appre- 
ciative of the effort of the Digest’s editors, even 
though their genius for reducing any subject 
to an intellectually lowest possible common de- 
nominator has, in this instance, reached a new 
peak. But the literary standards of Readers’ 
Digest aside, credit for the image of the Jew 
that emerges from Rabbi Kertzer’s no doubt 
abbreviated essay. that is now presented to many 
millions of readers belongs to the rabbi himself. 

And so, what is a Jew? “It is difficult to 
find a single definition.” But whatever defini- 
tion you pick from the lot, the Jew is a good 
Joe—take Rabbi Kertzer’s word for it. The 
Jew minds his own business, he is not stuck up, 
he doesn’t think he is any better than the other 


fellows, and he’s glad to do a guy a good turn. 
He is just an all right guy all around. 

Do Jews believe that Judaism is the only true 
religion? “Jews do not presume to judge the 


‘honest worshipper of any faith,” Rabbi Kertzer 


hastens to assure the millions of Digest readers. 
Do Jews try to convert Gentiles? Hell, no—beg 
pardon, most certainly no. “Modern Judaism 
is not a proselytizing creed.”” Does Judaism op- 
pose intermarriage? The rabbi sidestepped that 
one with the statement that, “Practically all re- 
ligions are opposed to marriage outside their 
faith.” This is what is known as being a diplo- 
mat. It wouldn’t do to say that Judaism is 
opposed to intermarriage. So why say it, when 
it is easier to counter with a “So’s your old man” 
—everybody else does it. Are Jews forbidden 
to read the New Testament? “Jews cannot ‘con- 
ceive’ of being forbidden to read anything.” 
What’s more, “many Jewish scholars know the 
Gospels as intimately as the Old Testament.” 
So you see, we Jews are really all right; nothing 
the matter with us. 

And what is a rabbi? “The modern rabbi, 
like the minister, is responsible for worship .. . 
for ceremonials . . . and for pastoral guidance.” 
Nothing frightening there either. But many 
Gentiles still tend to be suspicious: of the syna- 
gogue, so Rabbi Kertzer reassures them by 
stating that “the center of Judaism resides in 
the home.” And furthermore, “Juvenile delin- 
quency is rare among Jews and alcoholism al- 
most unknown.” If this last shot doesn’t re- 
assure the doubters, nothing will. A pity Rabbi 
Kertzer didn’t state exactly how much the tax- 
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payer is saved by this low rate of juvenile de- 
linquency among Jews. There’s nothing like 
figures of dollars and cents to prove something. 
He also failed to mention that, reputedly, vene- 
real diseases are also less common among Jews. 
Though the relevance of juvenile delinquency 
to the synagogue as a religious center is some- 
what difficult to see. 


What are the “kosher” laws? Nothing, noth- 
ing at all. “These restrictions (laws of kashrut) 
originally may have been health measures.” As 
long as “kosher laws” promote health they are 
kosher. Everybody is in favor of health, and 
“little animals that don’t bite.” So are Jews. 
But they call their health ‘measures “kosher 
laws,” just a little linguistic idiosyncrasy. What 
is the Talmud? ‘A storehouse of wisdom.” And 
what is Yom Kippur? A day on which the 
Jew seeks God’s grace through deeds of love and 
compassion. (What? No health angle in Yom 
Kippur?) 

But that isn’t all. The non-Jewish doubter 
may yet remain unconvinced by these over- 
simplifications. Hackles may still rise at the 
mention of such outlandish and frightening and 
mysterious words as “kosher” and “synagogue” 
and “Talmud.” The dark myths of generations 
do not die easily. So Rabbi Kertzer offers a final 
parting shot that should convince everybody 
that the Jew is just a good and reliable “Joe.” 
“Is the American Jew’s first loyalty to Israel 
or to America?” he asks. Now, that’s putting 
the cards on the table. And the answer follows, 
an answer straight from the shoulder. There are 
no ifs, ands, buts and ors about it. The first 
and sole loyalty is to America. Of course, “after 
the agonies of the past 20 years” (Rabbi Kertzer 
apparently does not believe in agonies of a vin- 
tage older than 20 years, or such a minor mat- 
ter as a dispersion of 2000 years’ duration) Israel 
has special meaning for Jews all over the world. 
But don’t get frightened, ladies and gentlemen, 
“Many Americans retain strong attachments to 
the land of their fathers.” Nothing to be con- 
cerned about. Other Americans, Catholics and 
Protestants, also have such ties. So, you see, it’s 
really alright to have such extracurricular sym- 
pathies. 

In the past Jews have been variously por- 
trayed as saints or sinners, angels or demons, 
as “chosen” or as “rejected.” This is the first 
time that an attempt is made in a medium of 
mass circulation to portray them as simply good 
Joes. One reads Rabbi Kertzer’s article—or 
rather its condensation in Readers’ Digest—and 
one can’t escape the taste one experiences during 
a grade D movie when the stooge is cornered 
and pleads for his life: “You know me, I’m OK, 
I’m Joe,” etc. 
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It is a distasteful bit of special pleading. Its 
vulgarity is insulting. Its efficacy is doubtful. 
Such attempts to prove beyond doubt that Jews 
are exactly like everybody else (exactly, not ‘‘a 
little more so,” as Mark Twain would have had 
it in a day of greater emotional equilibrium) 
are self-defeating, because the reader is liable 
to ask, “If there is really no difference, than 
how are you a Jew?” And that’s where Rabbi 
Kertzer came in at the beginning of his essay. 

By some strange association, Rabbi Kertzer’s 
little essay reminded me of an incident in my 
own experience. For months I had lived to- 
gether with about two hundred other young 
men—boys really—in a CCC camp. I was the 
only Jew in the camp. Whether for this or for 
some other reason I do not know, but I felt 
I was liked, trusted, accepted as an equal human 
being. One day one of the young men received 
a questionnaire together with a magazine he 
subscribed to. It was the “‘test your intelligence” 
type of questionnaire. One of the questions was: 
“What is the ritual blood accusation against 
Jews?” He did not know what it was and turned 
to me for enlightenment. I explained to him 
the nature of the accusation and the tragic role 
it played in Jewish life for centuries. His voice 
did not falter, the friendly expression on his 
face did not change as he asked me: “Well, is 
the accusation true?” 

SHLOMO Katz 





Eliezer Kaplan - In Memoriam 
By LOUIS LIPSKY 


The sudden death of Eliezer Kaplan, first Min- 
ister of Finance of the government of Israel 
and Treasurer of the Jewish Agency for many 
years prior to the establishment of Israel, has 
aroused deep mourning among Jews all over the 
world. The following address was delivered by 
Louis Lipsky at a memorial meeting for Eliezer 
Kaplan held in New York City. 


EATH TOOK HIM before his mission in life 
was completed. He would not accept the 
summons, but obstinately resisted it. With great 
difficulty he was persuaded by his friends and 
his loving wife to leave his harassed desk and 
rest for a while in a quiet retreat in Italy. At 
the end of the journey, as he was about to dis- 
embark, his heart refused to carry him further. 
He did not die on a battlefield, but in a real 
sense he was a casualty in the great national 
struggle of the Jewish people, in which he was 
immersed with extraordinary devotion and valor 
ever since he came to Palestine in 1923. 
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He made the financial and economic aspects 
of the movement his special concern. He was 
a pioneer in the economic organization of labor. 
He worked his way up from the economic areas 
of the labor mvement to the Treasuryship of 
the Jewish Agency and, finally, to the Ministry 
of Finance in the State of Israel. Twenty-five 
years of consecration to his self-imposed mission 
made him the outstanding personality in the 
economic life of Israel. 


He was not an orator or politician. He made 
few contributions to Zionist theory or ideology 
and seldom ventured from his special interests. 
But when he spoke or wrote of what was gen- 
erally taken to be a dull, prosaic subject, he 
made you see the human factors involved in the 
budget he analyzed, in the financial problem 
he wanted you to know about and understand. 
To him, the figures of the accountant were the 
reflection of life itself. He talked of finances 
and economics with a strange animation, as if 
here was the heart of the cause. The problems 
tormenting him, however, were never merely 
the financial statements, but the tortured body 
of the state he was helping to create. He“knew 
that no mystic word could give life to the state. 
He knew that freedom had to be won through 
hard work. It had to be buttressed by economic 
resources, production, material security, credit 
and prestige. He was impatient with the easy 
calculators who would inflate a budget figure 
and then want him to make the budget work. 


He was a man of simple tastes, and lived fru- 
gally and was capable of deep and loyal friend- 
_ ships. He clung to his views with tenacity re- 
gardless of who opposed them. But when dis- 
cussion was ended and action was called for, 
his resistance relaxed and he moved along the 
middle course of uncharted economic and finan- 
cial practices, making the best of the pressures 
that were forcing his decision. He was a par- 
tisan within limits. He fought valiantly for the 
place of labor in the Homeland, but orthodox 
socialism was not his guide. He realized that 
only with a healthy, thriving, self-sufficient labor 
force could the Zion of our hopes, based on the 
social justice of the prophets, be reborn. But 
he was tolerant and imaginative; worried a great 
deal; had few moments of relaxation and 
possessed a provincial sense of humor which 
often revealed itself even in the heat of con- 
troversy. He had none of the arrogance of 
leadership that looks for self-vindication at the 
expense of the public welfare. He was seldom 
the victim of his partisanship. 

In the first decade of his life in Palestine, he 
was passionately absorbed in the labor move- 
ment. His aptitudes for economics and manage- 
ment were recognized at once. He was one of 
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the Directors of the Solel Boneh—at first a school 
for the training of workers and later the most 
powerful economic agency of the labor move- 
ment. He was one of the organizers of the His- 
tadrut and a member of the first central com- 
mittee of Mapai when it was organized in 1930. 
He was elected Treasurer of the Jewish Agency 
at the Prague Congress in 1933, when Mapai 
for the first time assumed a direct official re- 
sponsibility in the Zionist Administration. 

The tasks that confronted him as the Jewish 
Agency Treasurer were formidable. The effects 
of Nazi persecutions in Germany were pene- 
trating Palestine’s economy and new problems 
of great magnitude demanded consideration. 
The political waywardness of the Mandatory 
government and Arab intransigence were be- 
coming intolerable. And the hope that the 
Agency budget would increase with its enlarge- 
ment was not being realized. It was the begin- 
ning of the revolutionary period in Zionism. 

Kaplan in fact created the Treasury. He made 
the funds the springboard of financial reorgani- 
zation. All the resources of the Homeland were 
coordinated within the authority of his office. 
The reports of the Treasurer for the first time 
disclosed the total resources of the Jewish Na- 
tional Home. He learned how to operate with- 
out adequate resources, with deficits falling over 
his ears and maintained poise and sobriety and 
firmness of purpose, as well as solvency, through 
many threatened catastrophes. 


He won the confidence of the Yishuv in his 
integrity, in his reliability as a man of affairs. 
He raised the prestige of the Agency in bank- 
ing circles in England and with the fund-raising 
agencies in every part of the Jewish world, es- 
pecially in the United States. The structure of 
the financial administration he created was the 
foundation upon which the State of Israel was 
able to begin its life. . 

The startling change from Homeland to State 
found Eliezer Kaplan inevitably the Finance 
Minister. By now his health was seriously im- 
paired. But nothing in the world could restrain 
him from immolating himself into the grinding 
machinery of the new State. There were the 
means of defense to be provided. The return 
of the exiles was forcing the gates and presented 
enormous bills that had to be met. There were 
the hundred and one needs of the state structure 
which had to be established. He learned the 
ways of State Finance in the hectic confusion 
of unpredictable new demands. He had to train 
himself to quick decisions amd the assumption 
of heavy burdens, depending upon the miracles 
that had thus far sustained the national struggle. 
He was responsible for price controls, controls 
of exports and imports and austerity programs. 
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He was forced to make and revise policies to 
suit the recurring emergencies. He was the tar- 
get of popular disapproval time and again but 
undeterred and undismayed made his way la- 
boriously through one difficulty after another 
with amazing skill and audacity. 

He gave himself no rest. He wanted to live 
through the crisis and to see Israel. emerging 
out of the storm into calm waters—strong and 
unafraid. That was what kept him alive. He 
was like one obsessed by his responsibilities. 

I remember his excited appearance at a con- 
ference in London after the Arab riots in 1929. 
He came hurriedly from Palestine to report on 
the outbreaks to an emergency meeting at 77 
Great Russell Street. Many Americans were still 
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there, lingering after the Congress. Some of 
the leading non-Zionists were present. Kaplan 
looked as if he were being pursued by horrible 
memories he could not shake off. His vivid de- 
scription of brutal destruction and murder, told 
in staccato sentences, gasping to catch his breath, 
aroused a spirit of protest and defense such as 
never before was manifested at an official Zionist 
meeting. 

The Zionist movement has lost a personality 
of great integrity, a man of exceptional ability 
and unparalleled devotion and loyalty. The labor 
movement has lost one of its ablest leaders. 
American Zionists have lost a leader who was 
associated with their work for 20 years. Many 
of us have lost a dear personal friend. 


From Fialand 


By Mordecai Shtrigler 


: cm MESSIAH FROM FINLAND was first brought 

to my attention in an unusual manner in 
1945. I had been scheduled to address a Jewish 
meeting on the subject of false Messiahs in his- 
tory. This meeting was held on a Saturday 
afternoon. A Jewish man, elegantly dressed; a 
cigar in the corner of his mouth sat in the front 
row. Near. him sat a blond girl, her red-rimmed 
eyes staring mournfully ahead. Her appearance 
was shocking. She was pale, thin and one shoul- 
der was dislocated. Throughout my speech she 
leaned on the arm of the solidly built man, as if 
he was her sole support in the world. Both of 
them listened to me with great attention. From 
time to time the man’s dark eyes flashed momen- 
tarily and the look he directed at me was com- 
pounded of anger and contempt, as if he was 
about to rise and cry out his protest against what 
I said. But he retained his self-control and pa- 
tiently sat through the speech. 

He and the girl approached me as soon as I 
finished. I had expected this. She looked 
crushed. It was not to be expected that she 
should say much. But her red-rimmed eyes had 
such an unanswerable appeal that I was over- 
come with a sense of guilt without knowing 
what I had to feel guilty about. The stoutish 
man at her side did not give her a chance to say 
a word. Stepping out before her he stretched 
himself to his full height and, blowing his cigar 
smoke in my face, addressed me in tones of tri- 
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umphant anger that would brook no contra- 
diction: 


“So you wanted to prove that all those who 
claimed to be Messiahs were liars or deluded 
persons? Eh? Reason dictates such a conclusion, 
you say. Maybe you don’t believe that a true 
Messiah will ever come at all. Well, I want to 
ask you something. See this girl? This is my 
sister. The Germans robbed her of her parents, 
her sisters, her bridegroom. All of them are 
dead. She hid in a damp basement for years, 
and now she is crippled. Maybe you know why 
this is so? I tell you, they were all innocent vic- 
tims. What? You know it too? Well, then, 
will it remain this way forever? Will this wrong 
never be made right? I tell you it will be made 
right. One must come—yes, the Messiah—who 
will make all things right. Otherwise the world 
has no right to go on for even half a minute. I 
must get back my innocently murdered parents 
and she, my sister, must get back her groom, 
just as he was before. This is how it will be. 
The Messiah will make everything right again. 
Nothing that was in the past will be missing. 
Only He can give meaning to the world.” 


Tears flooded the sick girl’s eyes, and because 
of them it became pointless to answer the man. 
Anything I might have said in reply would 
have been a dagger aimed at the heart of the 
girl’s hopes. What she needed was a detailed 
description of the Messiah’s appearance, how he 
would restore color to her face and straighten 
her deformed shoulder. She needed to hear how 
a mighty hand will restore the life of her groom 
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from the scattered ashes and bring him back to 
her, whole and alive. 

So I limited myself to a brief remark to the 
man, in order to put an end to the unpleasant 
conversation. 

“You know,” I said, “if there is to be a Mes- 
siah he will come in the service of the Torah; 
but you, you smoke a cigar. Do you intend 
to go to meet the Messiah while smoking a cigar 


on the Sabbath?” 


The girl looked at the man in fright. His 
thick brows trembled. “Again I forgot,” he ex- 
claimed. “Every time I forget what day of the 
week it is.” He tossed the cigar into a corner, 
but the fire in his eyes did not die down. He 
moved closer to me and whispered confiden- 
tially: “Cigar or no cigar, what difference does 
that make in the face of the eternal might of 
God? And how can it affect the coming of the 
Messiah? Besides, be does not have to come... 
He has already arrived. I even know where he 
is. You want to know where? He is in Finland 
now, in Finland.” 

A little later, when the two had gone away, 
I was told that the man is a “solid citizen,” a 
businessman of some scope with an establish- 
ment on one of the more prominent avenues of 
Paris. 


SoMETIME LaTER I received a pamphlet writ- 

ten in very faulty Yiddish. The title of the 
booklet was in Hebrew: “My Annunciation of 
the Complete Redemption and Concerning the 
Coming of the Messiah of God.” The pamphlet 
had been composed by a disciple of the Messiah 
from Finland, but about half of the text had 
been written by the Messiah himself. It was a 
strange piece of writing and from amid the 
linguistic clumsiness there shone through signs 
of an unusual intelligence. Though the pamph- 
let was published in Paris in 1946 it soon be- 
came unavailable. It is therefore interesting to 
quote some examples of the ideas of the Mes- 
siah from Finland, whose name is Ze’ev Mordecai 
ben Baruch Carmi. 


“Behold my loved ones, I never believed in 
God until I discovered Him, and now I feel that 
He lives in me. Therefore I believe in you, in 
humanity, for humanity begins where evil ends. 

“God needs no apologies, therefore do not ask 
me but ask yourself ... Each of you, believer 
and unbeliever alike, should face a mirror and 
look into his eyes, perhaps you will find the 
human within yourself . . . When in a state 
of childish purity everyone can see God, even 
with closed eyes.” 

The first impression after reading some pages 
of this strange pamphlet is that one deals with 
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a missionary who tries to steal his way into the 
post-war Jewish heart by means of sweet speech. 
The author appears to seek salvation for the 
world and for mankind and to unite man with 


God. 


It soon becomes apparent that the man whose 
disciples call him ‘‘God’s direct messenger” has 
adopted the New Testament style. He constant- 
ly repeats “I say unto you,” and “Verily I say 
unto you.” In one place he even says: “No, it 
is not only my father and my mother that were 
killed, not only my brothers and my sisters, be- 
cause they belonged to the Jewish faith, but 
everybody’s for verily we are all brothers and 
sisters before the Heavenly Father .. .” 


On more than one occasion the Messiah from 
Finland bends his knee before “the great teacher” 
from Nazareth. But he is not a missionary. In 
his formless introduction to the pamphlet he 
proclaims his love for another extreme, Com- 
munism. Here is what he has to say on this 
subject: “Have not recent years taught you 
and shown you the truth? Has not Commu- 
nism come about through the suffering of the 
Russian people? ... It was attempted to shun 
it, not to recognize it, even to exclude it from 
the family of nations. But the people imbued 
with so much heart knew that these ideas are 
the healing of the world . . .” 


He even had a good word for the Germans, 
this in 1946: “ ... Was it not through the 
suffering of the German people, and the guilt 
of all of us, that National Socialism came about? 
Its leader (Hitler) surely meant well for his 
people, though (planning) great evil for the 
rest of mankind...” 


Hitler did not possess the correct recipe for 
righting wrongs. Moreover, he proclaimed him- 
self a god. Consequently he fell. Carmi assures 
us: “Therefore I say; were Hitler to have tri- 
umphed, God would have sent a deluge upon 
the world.” Nor does anyone have a right to 
claim credit for victory, and there must be no 
hatred even for the most wicked, for, “It is not 
you, nations, that have saved the world, but 
that my father in heaven did not want to destroy 
it and therefore we must all praise . . .” 


It is evident that Carmi loves all and has re- 
served a place for everyone in the heavenly king- 
dom. But in the midst of the deluge of words 
that confuse his thoughts there are occasional 
islands of logical balance, as when he says, “It 
ig not moral preaching to say, Love thy neighbor 
as thyself, for if I am to hate my neighbor he 
will return my hatred.” And most of all Carmi 
wants peace and justice for the Jewish people. 
Hitler considered the Jews as his enemy num- 
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ber one. “And you, nations?” he asks. “As 
enemy number which do you consider the Jews?” 


THis PAMPHLET might have remained a literary 

curiosity not deserving special attention, were 
it not for later developments. Some time later 
French newspapers carried items concerning a 
young, pious rabbi whom the French govern- 
ment invited to perform certain scientific tasks. 
He was given a responsible post in the Sorbonne 
in Paris, to compile a catalog of biblical litera- 
ture. This Bible librarian was none other than 
the prophet Carmi. He performed his work with 
great precision, but was apparently not content 
with it, for a short time after his arrival he be- 
gan mailing mimeographed bulletins containing 
his ideas to all parts of the world. These were 
loosely written and deeply mystical and hinted 
at the divine mission of their author. Carmi was 
still careful to keep a veil of mystery over his 
mission, in his printed writings. But to his dis- 
ciples he spoke frankly of ‘his divine mission. 

A few naive Jewish disciples of Carmi “saw” 
how famous French scientists came to the pro- 
phet’s seances and departed greatly astonished, 
full of reverence for the man. Some girls who 
accidentally went to see the strange man with 
the long hair fell into a trance and shouted that 
they saw God on earth. One of Carmi’s disciples 
was seriously ill and his doctors had given up 
hope for him. And just as the man was about 
to expire, Carmi came, placed his hand on the 
sick man’s head, looked deeply into his eyes and 
announced with finality: You are well. The pa- 
tient at once got up from his sick bed. 


Such reports circulating in Paris, in 1951, 
were enough to arouse my curiosity. I was there- 
fore delighted when one of his followers tele- 
phoned and asked whether I would not like to 
meet Carmi. Not that my willingness was all 
that was required. First it was necessary to 
choose a propitious time for the meeting, then 
it would be necessary for Carmi to examine my 
soul, long-distance, to see if it was deserving, 
and only after he had done so would he let me 
know when and where the meeting was to take 
place. It was a-touching and comical situation 
when the moment finally arrived and one of 
Carmi’s disciples came holding in his trembling 
hands a note written in Carmi’s own hand to 
the effect that he was willing to see me. He 
would put aside all the important matters that 
occupied him and come to the appointed place. 

But there was more than comic tension in the 
situation. The way I looked at it I had an op- 
portunity to visit a workshop where new re- 
ligions were being made for humanity. Thus 
it must have happened long, long ago. Now 
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I would have a chance to glance into the labora- 
tory of religion at the very instance of its crea- 
tion. If only he would come and start talking 
in an ordinary human voice I would be able to 
look inside him and see how it was done. 


‘THE poor to a shaded room in a private apart- 

ment on one of the Boulevards of Paris opened, 
and a tall man dressed in black came in without 
sound. The few people awaiting him in the room 
had been expecting his arrival with mounting 
tension, but he came punctually as agreed. His 
very punctuality seemed to be a pose. The slight 
flutter of his eyebrow was promptly understood 
by his disciple who was with us and the dim 
light in the room was darkened still further. 
Only then did the tall man with the pale face 
lightly shake hands with us without words. His 
impressive eyes momentarily opened wide, then 
the lids closed over them. 

He sat down yet no one was aware when he 
did so. His white hand rested on his forehead 
and he appeared to be deep in thought. His 
silence became tangible. His influence on the 
company was almost like a visible cloud of in- 
cense. Before even I decided to speak he mo- 
tioned me with a finger raised to his lips to be 
silent. Had he observed a movement of my lips? 
His disciple, who kept an eagle eye on both of 
us, now reverently and silently triumphed over 
me: Well? What will you say now? 

There was nothing to say. By the light of 
a small table lamp I could only see the sheen 
of his black rabbinical-priestly garb. There was 
an unearthly neatness about it. His neatly 
trimmed beard was deep black, a rim of black 
fire about his face. His lean figure, delicately 
shaped hands and whitely shining face seemed 
restrained by a profound inner discipline. The 
slightest movement of every muscle was care- 
fully measured. 

After some moments of painful silence one 
of his hands quickly removed the broad-rimmed 
black hat from his head while the other hand 
almost simultaneously drew on a silk skull cap 
in its place. His long, carefully combed hair 
descended down his neck, and it seemed as if 
each hair had been straightened individually 
with the greatest precision. Thus Sabbetai Zevi 
must have looked when his disciples felt com- 
pelled to kiss the hem of his mantle. Thus quiet- 
ly must have flamed the face of the son of the 
Galilean carpenter when he converted one Mary 
Magdalene after another. 

Carmi’s concentrated silence created an un- 
bearable tension in the room. Only when he be- 
came aware that another few seconds of this 
silence would bring a breaking point did he soft- 
ly say in a musical voice: “Well, ask.” 
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There was something powerfully compelling 
about his voice, as if everything had been set- 
tled a long time ago, and he was being unusually 
considerate in granting that there might still be 
questions. He was certain that any questions 
asked would deal with his divine powers. What 
else was there to talk about in this environment? 
But Carmi’s confidence and the eyes of his dis- 
ciple brimming with faith aroused in me a con- 
trary feeling of spite, a wish to start from the 
beginning. I said: 

“A report in one of the newspapers said that 
you were once a student in the yeshivah of Mir. 
Can you tell me, friend Carmi, what year that 
Was in?” 

He was startled from his remote absentmind- 
edness. His eyes opened wide and fixed them- 
selves on a point on the lamp shade. 

“You wanted to know about the mission 
which God entrusted me. I did not come here 
today to talk of private matters .. . It is not 
necessary to talk of them.” 

I was stubborn. So he’s back in this world. 
There are even overtones of hurt feelings in his 
voice. Let me try again. 

“All greatness must be known from its incep- 
tion, and you, friend Carmi, also had such be- 
ginnings, so I want to know .. .” 

He seemed to lose his calculated self-control. 
Carefully he rose, as if to depart. But he saw 
other eyes upon him. To leave now would mean 
losing the battle before it had begun. He sat 
down again and said, in tones of surprise: 

“Tt is strange . . . You are a strange inan. 
Great God-revelations that will shake the earth 
are at stake, and you do not want to approach 
them... You lack the impatience of great 
souls and you stop at trivia . . . What does it 
matter when a man was born and where he was 
at a certain time, when the gates stand open 
before great mysteries. How can one pause to 
look at a pebble when one can see Heaven?” 

I insisted, determined: “But it is interesting. 

. If we are not to start at the beginning then 
we have already finished.” 

Such a barrage after the introduction of dark 
silence might have been expected to throw him 
off his balance. But this was not the case. His 
entire being quickly resumed strict self-control. 
Rapidly he changed ‘his tone and sweetly smiling 
he conceded: “All right. If this is what you 
- want to talk about, we will do so. Whatever 
one seeks, he will find.” 


E SPOKE SIMPLY, carefully, sensibly. He was 
born in Finland. There he managed to study 
Hebrew and as he grew up he was overcome with 
the urge to study the Torah. So he went to the 
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yeshivah of Telz, and then to the one in Mir. 
That was in the twenties. He studied much. He 
probed the morality books. He was ordained 
a rabbi. He mentioned the names of some of 
the outstanding rabbinical scholars of that time 
whom he had met personally because the fame 
of his piety had gotten around, and there was 
curiosity to see a yeshivah student from remote 
Finland. 

Later he studied in the universities of Helsinki, 
Stockholm and Copehagen: He obtained a num- 
ber of doctorate degrees. He studied several 
subjects simultaneously. There was no satiating 
his hunger for knowledge. 

Then the war broke out. He was a citizen of 
Finland. His brother was a high ranking officer 
in the Finnish army. It was a comical situation, 
during World War II, when German soldiers 
fighting on the Finnish front had to take orders 
from Carmi’s brother, the Jew. Hitkerites had 
to salute him. Oh, that was something to see. 


He must have noticed on my face an expres- 
sion of distaste for the humor of the situation. 
He hastened to explain. What could the few 
hundred Jewish soldiers do? They were citizens 
of Finland, a country that had never known dis- 
crimination or anti-Semitism. Even when Ger- 
man units were stationed in the country the 
Finnish government did not permit them to 
show their hatred in any way. Carmi served as 
a chaplain in the Finnish army. Yes, it was a 
satisfaction to have German soldiers salute Jew- 
ish officers, helpless in their rage. There was 
healing in such a sight. What? I did not agree? 
Well, I should have seen it with my own eyes. 
Though, of course, there was another side to the 
picture—the stories of Nazi atrocities in other 
countries and the impotence to do anything 
about them. 

Carmi’s brother, the officer, was killed in bat- 
tle. After the war Carmi took a post as a He- 
brew teacher. His salary was fair and he could 
have organized his life very satisfactorily indeed. 
What was he lacking in prosperous Finland? 
Nothing at all. He enjoyed the respect of all 
his acquaintances and even commenced work 
on a great book. He could have lived so peace- 
fully that there would have been no story to 
tell. And then something happened. 

God appeared to Carmi. 


THERE WAS NO SIGN of transition in Carmi’s 

voice as he passed from the recital of the 
ordinary facts of his life to his encounter with 
God. To him it was a natural continuation of 
the same story. He saw God and discussed vari- 
ous matters with him. But he remained at his 
post. His divine mission had been assigned to 
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him but he could not carry it out alone. He 
would need thousands of young prophets also 
capable of seeing God. Then they would have 
faith in him and would also be able to convert 
others. 

So he began to teach prophecy to the pupils 
in his school. Furthermore, God informed him 
that Christians as well as Jews could attain pro- 
phecy. It ‘was only necessary to purify the souls 
of Christian youth and they would be capable 
of beholding God. In fact, a number of young 
men in Finland had already attained the state 
of direct revelation without Carmi’s assistance. 
It was a great day in his life when this happened, 
and he felt he had to share the news with others. 
So he wrote about it to friends in France. Then 
his troubles began. He became an object of 
persecution. 


There was no roughness about this persecu- 
tion. The local rabbi talked to him, tried to 
prove that according to the Bible it was an im- 
possibility. Then he was discharged from his 
post. Parents became concerned for their chil- 
dren who began seeing visions. He had to leave 
town. First -he went to Denmark, then to 
Stockholm, where he resumed his studies and 
work on a philosophical treatise. But this was 
already superfluous. Of what value was philoso- 
phy when he could direct his gaze to the farthest 
heavens. 


When the French government invited a num- 
ber of young Scandinavian scholars to come to 
France to study for some years, Carmi was 
among those chosen. Swedish scholars recom- 
mended him. He was granted a subsidy by the 
French government and the job in the Sorbonne. 
When he arrived in France, the awareness of his 
prophetic mission matured within him. The 
Schechinah appeared to him ever more frequent- 
ly and told him what he had to do: set up a school 
of prophecy in Paris. Nor was this all. He had 
to convert the entire world to the true faith 
which he alone understood. All the different 
emanations of the Godhead visited him, as well 
as the personages of the Bible. He had talks 
with Moses, Jesus, Mohammed, Abraham and 
even with Adam. Did I want to know what 
he discussed with them? He was willing to tell 
me. He was even willing to make me a prophet. 
But first he had to look deep into my soul and 
to remedy its imperfections, so that it should be- 
come deserving. This could be accomplished only 
after I began believing in him, and I had to do 
so at once, from that very moment, because 
every word he uttered at once became part of 
infinite eternity. 

The conversation was interrupted for a while. 
Our host set the table. There were pastry and 
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fruit. Carmi piously recited the benediction and 
took a piece of cake with his delicate pale fing- 
ers. He bit off small crumbs. He couldn’t eat 
otherwise because of his prolonged fasts. These 
also accounted for the fact that now he saw 
everything ever so much more clearly. Between 
dainty sips of tea he closed his eyes and in ecstatic 
tones described how the Schechinah used to ap- 
pear to him before and how he sees her now. 
Only a short time ago the Schechinah would 
come veiled in clouds, but now she appears like 
a radiant white emanation, a white emanation 
and a mild sapphire-like fire. 


I interrupted him: “You have within your- 
self a wonderful poetic power, friend Carmi. 
You should write down your visions and fanta- 
sies, in the same words in which you describe 
them to us.” 

He seemed to awaken with a start. 


LATER, PAST MIDNIGHT, he seemed to attain a 
state of complete trance. It was he who, by 
means of telepathy, had influenced the political 
leaders of the world to permit the creation of the 
State of Israel. For weeks he had concentrated 
on this subject and had directed his thought rays 
to the hearts of the rulers. He imposed his will 
upon them. He also maintains telepathic con- 
tact with prominent spiritual leaders far and 
wide. In this manner he conducts theological 
discussions with outstanding leaders in France 
and abroad. He could show me letters from lead- 
ing personages in the Orient acknowledging his 
telepathic influence. If only I could read Arabic 
and Hindustani. What a pity that I couldn’t. 

. Suddenly he was in despair: ‘I talk so much, 
and you, I see that you still don’t believe in me.” 
His eyes filled with sorrow for me. I cited the 
Talmud; I quoted Maimonides. His voice sud- 
denly turned cold, sarcastic, biting: ““You wish 
to disprove me with books? And if you were 
to quote an entire library against me—what 
would that prove? There was a time when I, 
too, sought truth in books. Now I need them 
no longer. I draw on the original source. I see 
to the very bottom of things. Now I have the 
word. It was given to me and you can become 
great only through my greatness. If you want 
to remain small, then stick to your book case, 
but do not judge me by the wisdom of libraries. 
I have been taken up higher, and I am where 
I have been called.” 

He seemed to become aware of the clock and 
the late hour and exclaimed: “Believe in me.” 
His words remained suspended in a chilly void. 
Conscious of the impotence of his words he rose, 
put on his overcoat and announced: “When you 
will want to, or you will have to, you will come 
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to me. Good by.” And the door closed behind 
him. 

I was perplexed. What did this man want? 
Certainly not honor, for he is an ascetic content 
with crumbs. Was he mad? Yet he could speak 
rationally for hours. Was he a swindler? Why 
should he want to swindle faith from the hearts 


of people? He has his admirers who déify him. - 


He scarcely notices them yet he evokes within 
them the power to see visions. 

I did not go to see him a second time. It some- 
how would have been unfair to go to him with 
cynical intent. His is a tragic case; not his per- 
sonal tragedy, but the tragedy of all of us. What 
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could such a man not have accomplished under 
normal conditions. 


Earlier in the evening, in the midst of the dis- 
cussion, I said to him: “Carmi, you should go 
to Israel. You could be so useful there.” He 
did not resent the suggestion. “I am there when- 
ever I have to be there, whenever I want to be 
there,” he answered. 


‘There was nothing more to be said. A soul 
had lost its way. One could only watch it in 
mute resignation. His farewell as he went out 
did not seem final. We may still still hear about 
him. 


Audacity - But With Shrewdness 


By Ben Halpern 


#4 ¥% upacity Is THE Moop that should prevail 
among Socialists as they apply the full 
armament of democratic values to the prob- 
lems of the times.” It is hard to believe that 
this characteristic passage was written by Aneu- 
rin Bevan without deliberate intent to evoke the 
memory of its source-Danton’s L’audace, encore 
Paudace, toujours lVaudace. In the same way, 
the title of his book “In Place of Fear”* harks 
back to Roosevelt’s rallying cry: ‘There is only 
one thing we have to fear and that is fear itself.” 
Clearly, in Bevan we have a Socialist who repre- 
sents the authentic type of a popular political 
leader. This is, indeed, rather rare in a Socialist 
of our time. We are accustomed to élan in 
Fascist or Communist spell-binders, in a Tory 
Churchill or a Roosevelt of the New Deal. But 
to have a Social Democrat strike that note of 
confidence and daring by which the people rec- 
ognize a leader is a new departure in our time. 
The question is, how far does Bevan’s bold- 
ness and confidence stem from clear and firm 
conviction and how far is it no more than a 
matter of temperament and tactics. It is quite 
obvious from Mr. Bevan’s book that the second 
is the correct answer. In this respect he is en- 
tirely a politician and a Socialist of our time. 
His audacity is infused with policy and shrewd- 
ness, it is not the straight spirits of fanaticism. 
As against doctrinaire Marxism, he tells us that 
“politics is an art, not a science.” While he likes 
clear, rational, abstract and general simplifica- 
tions, and detests irrational adherence to con- 
ventions, he is at the same time acutely con- 
scious of the crucial importance of the “sub- 


* In Place of Fear, by Aneurin Bevan. Simon & Schuster. 
214 pp. $3.00. 


jective attitude of the people.” Bevan’s great 
political advantages are that he has both the 
wit and the temperament for the task (defined 
by him as the essence of political representation) 
of “advocacy,” and that he also has a keen in- 
tuition of the “subjective attitude” of his people; 
as a clue to the central feeling complex which 
determines political reactions among the people 
in England we can hardly seek a more signifi- 
cant statement than the story in which Bevan 
reveals his own deepest political motivation. 


“IT recall one incident vividly. In parts of 
Monmouthshire whole townships were idle for 
years. The poverty was appalling and the out- 
look black to the point of despair. The Parlia- 
ment of businessmen elected after the 1914-1918 
war looked on helplessly, while the craft skills 
acquired over generations of industrial expan- 
sion rusted and rotted. Idle looms, deserted pits 
and silent steelworks mocked at the claims of 
capitalist economics. What was the advice of- 
fered the workers? If there are deserted pits 
fn Britain, sink more in Australia... . If 
Welsh miners are not allowed to dig coal for 
Lancashire weavers, and the weavers must not 
make shirts for Welsh miners, then go abroad 
and repeat the same monstrous muddle else- 
where . . . the unemployed marched. In my 
district they marched to the Board of Guardians 
for poor law relief. . . . And we locked the 
Guardians in for two days and nights. Nor were 
the Guardians annoyed with us, for they were 
in the main our own people. They were one 
with us in our attitude to the parsimony of 
Whitehall. . 

“As the siege of the workhouse continued we 
held innumerable discussions with each other 
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about the outlook for the future. One of the 
leaders was a man from Blaina. He was as 
fine a man as I have ever known. Intelligent, 
well-read, and-entirely self-educated, he was 
one of the best of the finest generation of work- 
ers that Britain has ever produced... . 


“*Aneurin, he said to me, and to this day 
I can hear the sad undertones of his voice, ‘this 
country is finished. Come with me to Australia. 
I’ve sold my house and I can just manage to 
pay my debts and make the passage money. My 
house cost me six hundred pounds. They gave 
me one hundred and fifty for it. There’s no 
hope for us here. You and I between us can do 


better for ourselves in a new country than here, © 


where all that seems left to us is to rot in idle- 
> 
ness. 


“His words moved me profoundly, for he 
was a man for whom I had an affection amount- 
ing to love, and I felt my eyes flooding. ‘David,’ 
I said, ‘I hate to see you leave us, but if this 
is how you feel about it then you must go and 
I wish you all the luck in the world. For my- 
self, I’m going to stay here and fight it out. 


You’re an older man than I am, and you've lost - 


your home, and it must seem too difficult to 
go on living here with the old memories. But if 
all the young men leave, who is to continue the 
fight, and I can’t bear the thought of seeing 
them win over us’.” 


AGAIN AnD acaln, Bevan recurs to the same 

theme as he tells us why he hates capitalism: 
because it separates friends and disperses com- 
munities, because it tears up roots and dissevers 
bonds—because, in short, in order to expand 
continually, capitalism requires continual aban- 
donment of outmoded men and places;_and in 
this process, Britain today is one of the casual- 
ties. The sense of this fatality and the struggle 
against it are the dominant theme, in all British 


political feeling today, whether Tory or Labor 


—just as in the United States the dominant 
motif is the feeling of being rushed by events 
into “foreign entanglements” and a_ global 
policy, whether we like it or not. Foreign policy 


is the most sensitive area for the exposure of. 


these complexes. The British are acutely aware 
of the crucial change in their political position 
since the last war. Like any country of Con- 
tinental Europe, they are today a forward posi- 
tion in global strategy. Moreover, what the Con- 
tinental countries have to dread is a new oc- 
cupation by foreign troops (more, almost, than 
the devastation of battle) and this they may 
fear as much from Communist subversion and 
peaceful infiltration as from war. In Britain 
one great fear stands above all others: the fear 
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of becoming the first pre-eminent target of atom 
bombs. It is not surprising if the British view 
American foreign policy, which they cannot 
control but which can precipitate upon them 
the catastrophe, with a very fever of suspicious 
trepidation. 


Aneurin Bevan, as everyone knows, has cap- 
italized politically on this feeling complex. Just 
what does his criticism of current policy signify? 
Has he a well-thought-out and firmly held al- 
ternative view, which would mean that if he 
were to become Prime Minister he would aban- 
don the present policy of containment? The 
book he has just written, although its title and 
whole proclaimed intent imply an alternative 
to the present policy, does not actually contain 
any more than carps and cavils in detail, the 
typical expressions of an Opposition leader who 
has not the slightest intention of attempting a 
radically different policy, if elected. 


Bevan made the British armaments policy the 
issue on which he left the Labor Party Cabinet. 
After the victory of the Tories, he was able 
to point triumphantly to the fact that a Tory 
government, obviously not as much concerned 
as its predecessor with the demands of the wel- 
fare state, was still unable to budget as much 
for armaments as the amount planned. Yet in 
spite of the vigor with which Bevan demands 
butter instead of guns, one should not conclude 
that he speaks that way because he wants to give 
up entirely the arming of Western Europe 
against Communism. 


The arguments he uses prove that this is 
hardly the case. Nowhere does he contend that 
the danger of Russian military expansion in Eu- 
rope is non-existent. He does not believe it is 
imminent, nor does he believe that armaments 
are the West’s most important weapon of de- 
fense. Quite as important, if not more so, he 
argues, are the funds spent on social welfare, 
for the Soviets fight only in support of a local 
subversive or rebellious movement which, in 
England at least, is hardly to be anticipated so 
long as the welfare state provides for the people. 
Yet so little does Bevan underestimate the im- 
portance of adequate defensive armaments 
against Russia that one of the severest reproaches 
he has to make against Washington is the hasty 
American disarmament right after the war. On 
the proposed British armaments budget that he 
rejects, his argument (apart from the compet- 
ing needs of the Ministry of Health) is equally 
characteristic: the figure for armaments is an 
arbitrary one, concocted by brass hats in Wash- 
ington without any real relation to what the 
defense of Europe actually requires; but besides, 
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if such large sums are actually needed, then the 
solution is to let America provide a larger share. 

This whole trend of thought may be wise 
or unwise, justified or just off-the-cuff—it seems 
to echo the very accents of right-wing critics 
of the Pentagon in Washington, (mutatis mu- 
tandis, of course)—but it is certainly no more 
than a modification of the official “containment” 
policy, not an alternative to it. The same may be 
said concerning all Bevan’s other remarks on 
foreign policy, with reference to Germany, the 
Far and Near East, etc. On the other hand, on 
questions of domestic policy Bevan has made 
his study of Socialism in process of realization 
in a much more earnest spirit. His analysis goes 
into several of the really significant-problems 
in this area, questions that theory never antici- 
pated but that contemporary practice has 
thrown up in surprising ways. 


BEVAN Is ONE of the European Socialist politi- 

cians who are now beginning to propose 
answers to the “theoretical” problems that arise 
when one launches in earnest a program of na- 
tionalizing the economy in the context of demo- 
cratic rule. His answers may or may not be 
conclusive, but at least they show a lively aware- 
ness of the problems. 

What does one gain for socialism when one 
nationalizes an industry? With his eye for po- 
litical factors, Bevan points out that, first of all, 
if the nationalization is definitive, one eliminates 
a private vested interest, a lobby, a power bloc 
likely to want to tamper with public policy, in 
their own interest. Secondly, he argues, “the 
nationalized industry is available as a direct in- 
strument of economic planning.” No longer 
need one rely on bounties, subsidies, rebates and 
other bribes to induce industry to produce what 
is needed for export, or to rationalize its struc- 
ture. All this can be accomplished directly. 

But nationalization brings problems in its 
train. The first problem is to make “the work- 
ers in the nationalized sector . . . aware of a 
changed relationship between themselves and the 
management ... (at present) emotionally the 
‘management’ is still associated with the con- 
ception of alien ownership, and the ‘workers’ 
are still ‘hands.’ Until we make the cross-over 
to a spirit of co-operation, the latent energies 
of democratic participation cannot be fully re- 
leased; nor shall we witness that spiritual homo- 
geneity that comes when the workman is united 
once more with the tools of his craft... .” The 
salvation, proposed in very general terms, is “to 
refresh (the worker’s) mind and spirit by the 
utmost discussion and consultation in policy and 
administration.” 
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A second, parallel problem is that of man- 
agement. “A new class of managers must be 
trained and he must be taught that we are not 
building.a new species of pyramid. The crack 
of the overseer’s whip, however disguised in its 
modern form, is not how Socialists see the fu- 
ture of industrial relations.” In addition, Bevan 
demands that the nationalized industries be con- 
trolled directly by the various ministries and 
not by semi-independent Boards. 


Thus, Bevan sees that simply nationalizing in- 
dustries is only a beginning. To carry out to 
completion what nationalization undertakes re- 
quires a progressive process of administrative 
change and psychological readjustment. But he 
is also aware of the fact that a great deal de- 
pends on the proportion of the economy nation- 
alized. For Britain, on subjective grounds of 
national preference, Bevan favors a mixed eco- 
omy, but he wants a far higher proportion of 
nationalized to private economy, than now ex- 
ists. The reasons are decidely interesting. Bevan 
argues that, come what may, a welfare state 
in Britain (and as long as there is political de- 
mocracy there, the welfare state is certain to 
continue) whether Socialist or not, must neces- 
sarily have a far-reaching program of economic 
controls. He assumes that the people will never 
again tolerate a “pool of idle labor” as a method 
of keeping the economy efficient. A full employ- 
ment policy (whether adopted for its own sake, 
or as a corollary of an armaments drive) “al- 
ways carries with it the threat of inflation” and 
to avoid this the state must exercise “substantial 
control . . . of the investment program.” This, 
in a really tight market like that of Britain, 
means not only price, interest rate, and exchange 
controls, but strict rationing of raw materials 
and consumers’ goods.* 


HUS, WE ARE REALLY already in a stage of 
“Production for use’—to the extent, at 
least, that in all countries engaged in rearma- 
ment the pattern of competitive relationships 
is regulated by a system of priorities in order to 
secure the production of specified quantities of 
goods determined on other than economic 
grounds. In a non-Socialist economy, this situa- 
tion results in an attempt to control the economy 
by a complicated system of bribes and threats: 
bounties, subsidies and cost plus contracts on 
the one hand, and economic policing of prices, 
wages and materials allocation, on the other. 


* Bevan also discussed America’s success recently in pro- 
ducing both guns and butter, pointing out that this has 
involved the creation of raw material shortages from 
which, to be sure, European countries have suffered more 
than America. 
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It also involves the necessity of diverting a high 
proportion of personal income to the State 
through the blatant method of taxation. As a 
result, the people develop habits of tax evasion, 
black marketeering, and other tendencies of 
spontaneous rebellion against “statism.” 

Bevan is specifically concerned with these 
psychological reactions and their bearing on 
socialism. A good part of his program for the 
next stages of socialist realization is concerned 
with them. He wants a great deal of the economy 
nationalized—and here he necessarily includes 
not only semi-bankrupt, but solvent vigorous 
industries—precisely in order to give the govern- 
ment direct access to its necessary share of in- 
vestment capital, without resorting to taxes. The 
nationalized industries would tax the people 
through the natural and “painless” method of 
pricing their goods at a profit. Price control and 


‘ material allocations, as well as priorities on pro- 


duction of specific goods in an economy dom- 
inated in large part by nationalized industry, 
would be an automatic result of economic law, 
not of economic policy. What is more, the gov- 
ernment, with-such control, would be better able 
to insure its people against price rises by issuing 
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savings certificates whose value would be tied to 
the cost of living index. 


This raises as many questions as its answers, 
of course. How much of industry must be na- 
tionalized to achieve the desired result? Can this 
be done through the organs of political democ- 
racy as easily and so peacefully as was the na- 
tionalization of the coal mines? And just how 
is a psychological atmosphere of popular consent 
and free compliance to be achieved in an eco- 
nomy in which taxes and price regulations may 
be less significant, but capital direction of eco- 
nomic activity is all the more onerous? 


It may be remarked, finally, that the whole 
analysis of Bevan may be determined by the spe- 
cific situation of post-war Britain, and by a view 
which sees in nationalization almost the sole tool 
and goal of a Socialist program. Other situations 
and other methods are possible. But in any case 
it must be said that whatever questions still re- 
main to be answered, Bevan’s book is evidence 
of a real advance of thought among British So- 
cialists from the sterile abstractions of Socialist 
sectarianism to the concrete problems of a party 
that really means to do what it says. 


Grandpa And His Boy 


A STORY 


by Gershon Shofman 


Ass was A LAD of about eight or nine, pale, 

bashful, and given to laughter. Whenever 
a stranger loked at him he would laugh and 
dimple and hurry to hide behind his Grandpa, 
Reb Yosef the teacher, the Melamed. The boy 
was extremely proud of this grandfather of his, 
and often wondered how other boys his age 
found any joy in life when they had gross, com- 
mon grandfathers like Henich the lumber mer- 
chant, or Leibe the doddering ancient, or es- 
pecially Zalmen-Idl the tailor. It seemed to him 
that his comrades, the pupils of the “‘cheder” 
in his house, were jealous of him when he ad- 
dressed their teacher not as “Rebbi” as they did 
but as “Grandpa.” 

There was reason to envy him! Reb Yosef 
was a head taller than anyone in the town, his 
features were regular and clean-cut, his black 
ear-locks were curled beautifully and in his grey 
eyes—how much gentleness and modesty there 
was, how much reason and beauty! Compared 
to his speckled cane, so fine and elegant, the 
other thick, red sticks with their bent, common 
handles seemed dwarfed and of no account in 


the corner of the synagogue. His bone snuft 
box, too, was especially beautiful, not like the 
simple boxes made of bark owned by the other 
householders. 


It was the likeness of this fine ““Rebbi” that 
the little students used to see when they imagined 
Rashi, Our Teacher Moses, and even, if one may 
say so, the Almighty Lord Himself. When at 
times one of the students left the “‘cheder” of 
Rebbi Yosef, for some reason of his father’s, 
and entered the “‘cheder” of Itzi the Melamed, 
his studies immediately lost value in his eyes, 
because all these imaginary figures instantly as- 
sumed the appearance of the new “Rebbi”: his 
small stature, thin beard, and ugly visage. 


When Grandpa would stand up there would 
be only a little space between his head and the 
whitewashed ceiling. Asher used to envy him 
then because he could reach all those high places 
which were so far above the boy’s reach and 
at which he always used to look up from below 
so respectfully. In those heights on top of the 
rafters rested the print for Chanukkah tops, the 
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bow for Lag Ba’omer, all made by Grandpa’s 
hands, and many, many things besides. 

The house of Reb Yosef the Melamed stood 
at the end of town in the alley of the “Goyim,” 
and the peasants’ houses with their peephole- 
windows under the rims of their straw roofs 
set off the lone Jewish house in sharp relief, 
with its large windows, its shingled roof, and 
the moss growing around its tall, red, clever- 
looking, and, as it were, bookish chimney. The 
old beams were cracked at the corners of the 
house and the cornices were rotten and crum- 
bling. When Reb Yosef took his walk on a Fri- 
day afternoon during the summer after class was 
dismissed, he used to stop to feel them with his 
fingers as though he were estimating how much 
_ Jonger this house of his would last. 

In such leisure hours the boy used to watch 
his grandfather from afar, attentive to his every 
movement, and trying to guess his purpose and 
intention. There went Grandpa into the vege- 
table garden and from there into their neighbor 
Anton’s fruit orchard, tilted his head upwards 
and looked at the cherries, still white but be- 
ginning to redden. And strangely, Grandpa, 
who was so tall, was then so small standing near 
the tree... . At last he plucked a soft branch 
from one of the limbs of the tree and brought 
it home. There he drew his glasses from their 
blue case, mounted them on his nose, took the 
sharp knife, the one with the black bone handle 
with the brass dots strewn over it, and began 
to cut the twig with extraordinary skill so that 
it became a whistle. Grandpa himself blew the 
first note upon it, and then without a word 
he turned the whistle over to his grandson’s 
hands. 

Reb Yosef did not indulge in much conver- 
sation with his grandson, but sometimes he used 
to exchange glances with him that said much 
more than words. He used to look at him in 
this way when they said the proper blessings at 
the first thunder together, or at the end of a 
storm, or on seeing a rainbow; on Yom Kippur 
in the synagogue, also, when he underscored for 
him with gestures of his hand the sweetness of 
that wonderful melody which the cantor Kulye 
used for singing the verses of the Piyyut: “From 
carnal clods, from earth dwelers, from weak in 
works, from evil-doers.” 

Grandpa was an excellent craftsman with the 
hatchet as well as with the knife. Grandma, 
who was blind in one eye and sour-tempered, 
used to boast that in the past, “when Grandpa 
was still healthy, there was nothing so splendid 
as our Succah in the whole town, and people 
simply used to climb up on the roofs to look 
at it.” Sometimes in the summer evenings Reb 
Yosef took his hatchet to the smithy of Beinush 
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the blacksmith to sharpen it up a bit. With 
one of his hands he used to lead Asher along 
with him too. The boy ran barefoot on the 
grass which was wet with dew, and insects 
buzzed in the air and sawed away vigorously 
for a moment on the peak of his cap or on his 


forehead. 


The blueish flame of the forge lit up the char- 
coal-blackened faces of Beinush and his two 
tall, strong sons through the darkness. The three 
of them were busy forging an iron horse-shoe. 
As soon as they were aware of Reb Yosef’s en- 
trance, they welcomed him pleasantly. 

“For the ‘Rebbi’ we'll do it at once.” 

“They still remember the beatings they got 
from the ‘Rebbi,’” said Beinush smiling at Reb 
Yosef. He took the ax and placed its edge on 
the grindstone, and his two sons on both sides 
began immediately to turn the wheel with es- 
pecial diligence. ; 

Everybody showed a mixture of awe and af- 
fection towards him. Even Meir, Zlate-Golde’s 
son, who had just been released from jail and 
who used to cause scandalous rows in the syna- 
gogue, pulling the long beards of the respected 
men of the community, slapping the Gabbai, 
and nobody dared to oppose him, even this very 
Meir when he chanced to have some speech with 
Reb Yosef, at once became tamed and sweet- 
ened, and his thin dry scowling countenance 
softened into many little wrinkles by way of 
an ingratiating smile. 

People used to come to Reb Yosef to confide 
secrets of all sorts, and to ask his advice in any 
trouble which befell them. Wrinkled women 
with aches, their noses blue and dripping from 
the cold of winter, used to hold whispered con- 
ferences with Reb Yosef for hours on end, and 
took their leave finally with faces glowing with 
a bit of hope. Old Haye Sarah availed herself 
of Grandpa’s counsels more than all the others, 
she who was lately left a widow by her wealthy 
husband. At times Reb Yosef would visit 
her in her home, and Asher, who went there 
along with him wandered about in the chilly 
anteroom, with its ancient clock which had 
stopped ticking, and its dusty, sad black furni- 
ture. In the bedroom where the soul of the 
wealthy householder had taken flight floated 
some subtle, half-sensed odor which overcast 
one’s spirit with.an unbearable melancholy. 
Haye Sarah, her eyeglasses perched upon her 
rounded pudgy nose, whispered at length to 
Reb Yosef, and from the pleading tear-swept 
glance that she fixed upon her counsellor at 
intervals, one could see that her hidden sorrows 
were deeper than the sea. But Reb Yosef said 
nothing in return and instead of a soothing 
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reply he climbed up on his chair and began to 
examine the bleak and motionless clock, feeling 
about among its inner works with one hand 
while with the other he moved the indicators 
upon its face. With a vicious whirring the clock 
began to sound out the hours and filled the 
emptiness of the anteroom, which resounded 
with queer, gloomy tones. The widow’s face lit 
up slightly, as though together with the wheels 
of the clock something had moved in her jammed 
troubles also—and there was hope. .. . 

While Reb Yosef stood by others in their hour 
of trouble with advice and comfort, he was yet 
unable to help himself in his own straits, and 
he suffered his everlasting poverty in silence. 
The air of poverty broke in through the cracks 
in the walls, the nests of beetles and roaches, 
from the dark corners and the book-shelves. 
Grandma sometimes ate a husk of dry bread 
with an onion of so sharp a tang that it made 
Asher’s eyes tear at a distance, but the single 
open eye of the sour-tempered old lady remained 
dry. At such times Grandpa would pace aim- 
lessly here and there, look at the windows, take 
down from among the books his “Tanya,” the 
book he loved the best, look through it a while; 
but. suddenly he would think briefly, return the 
“Tanya” to its place and take down his account 
book from the “tram” and make notes in it 
in his careful and attractive script: “To the 
woman Rachel I owe ten silver pennies for a 
loaf of bread.” He would turn the page and 
write further: “To the woman Zippe I owe 
five silver pennies for a quart of oil.” 

Most difficult of all was the autumn season, 
when the cold outside grew fiercer and the fire- 
wood in the hall grew less. Grandma would light 
up the broken brick oven only on the very 
coldest evenings and she always hastened to shut 
the draft off too soon for fear that some of the 
heat might be wasted. Little Asher, who lay 
stretched out on the stove, was suffocated with 
the smoke and, getting down from there, he 
would fall to the ground fainting. Then Grand- 
pa used to kneel over him and tap his nose with 
his fingers until he restored him to life. 

Each morning the pupils of the “cheder” used 
to come together bringing cabbage roots from 
home. Outside the first snow lay in drifts over 
the road-stakes and on the icy pools; the pretty 
maiden Beila, draped in a shawl whose ends 
were tied behind her, led her flock of fattened, 
squawking geese to the great round swamp near 
Timoch’s house, where the water was now be- 
ginning to freeze over at the edges, and to 
look particularly black in the midst of the pallor 
of the snow all around. And inside the enclosed 
“cheder” they wrestled with the mysteries of 
Creation: “And the earth was without form 
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and void, and darkness was upon the face of 
the deep, and the Spirit of God moved over 
the face of the waters.” .. . 

By mid-winter the geese were slaughtered, 
and the boys of the “cheder” now owned their 
windpipes which they used as whistles. At in- 
tervals they would blow them and listen ad- 
miringly to the cut-off scream of a goose. ... 
Each morning the tracks of wolves were seen on 
the surface of the snow which covered the vege- 
table gardens behind Reb Yosef’s house, some- 
times the scattered remnants of a torn goat, 
the jawbones of a horse. The nights were long, 
and Asher lay in his place, afraid to look at the 
windows for fear of seeing a wolf, a thief, or 
a drunken “Goy” wandering away from his 
path and seeking a place to rest. But soon he 
would hear Grandpa turn over in his bed and 
begin to groan and cough, as was his way, and 
fear dissolved in an instant. 

Sometimes Reb Yosef’s coughing would last 
till the break of dawn. The boy did not realize 
his Grandpa’s torments because as long as he 
could remember it had always been so, but it 
was not long before Asher understood what this 
coughing meant. 

Late one night Reb Yosef returned from a 
“Night Watch” (before the day of circumci- 
sion) at the house of one of his pupils’ fathers, 
and tapped on the hall door which was always 
cross-barred. Grandma opened it to him and 
Grandpa came in and went straight to his bed- 
room, mumbling some unclear phrases to his 
wife, from which Asher caught the word 
“blood!” 

His sickly mother, Reb Yosef’s daughter, got 
up and hastened in terror to her father’s room. 
She divined the truth and began to cry. 

“Don’t cry, now!” said Grandpa, scolding 
and pleading at the same time. 

On the morrow the shadow of a horse and 
carriage passed over the frosted windows. A 
pale tinkling, a wintry tinkle was heard— 
and stopped. 

“The doctor!” 

Wartman, the tall old Christian doctor, came 
in, wrapped in his dark coat. He raised up the 
patient and examined him standing. Asher 
watched and measured them with his eye mean- 
while to see which one was the taller. 

“How old are you?” 

“Fifty-eight.” 

After that began a treatment with slivers of 
ice to be chopped up for swallowing and for 
filling ice bags and bandages. But the spurts 
of blood did not stop and pot after pot full 
of congealed blood was removed from the sick- 
room to be poured over the hedge back of the 
vegetable garden and stain the snow there. They 
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summoned Zarchi to Grandpa also, the short 
Jewish doctor with blue-colored glasses, and in 
a few days the room was filled with a mess of 


prescriptions, medicines, bottles filled with red. 


drops (ordered by Wartman) and bottles filled 
with white drops (ordered by Zarchi). Asher 
thought of the words he had once heard Henich 
the lumber merchant say in the synagogue, 
“What Zarchi knows, Wartman has already for- 
gotten.” 3 

Reb Yosef’s neck became extremely distended, 
and he swallowed the pieces of ice with diffi- 
culty, like a sick fowl. His room was suddenly 
full of that subtle, half-sensed odor which over- 
casts one’s spirit with an unbearable melancholy, 
and which can never leave the bedroom of the 
widow Haye Sarah and her anteroom with its 
dusty black furniture and its ancient, bleak and 
mournfully sounding clock. Late at night many 
of the respected ‘men of the community would 
congregate here “‘to visit the sick” as was their 
pious duty and sit in a row for a long time on 
Grandma’s bed. At last they took their leave 
one by one and only Leibe, the doddering an- 
cient, the nonagenarian, was left, leaning his 
forehead on the head of his cane as though he 
were napping, until Reb Yosef took pity on 
him and awakened him. 

“Reb Leib, why do you weary yourself? Go 
home and rest.” 

After the room was cleared of all the strang- 
ers, Grandpa’s eyes caught those of his grand- 
son. He looked at the boy as he looked at him 
only when they said the proper blessing at the 
first thunder together, or on Yom Kippur in 
the synagogue when he underscored for him 
with gestures of his hands the sweetness of that 
wonderful strange melody which the cantor 
Kulye used for singing the verses of the Piyyut: 
“From carnal clods, from earth dwellers, from 
weak in works, from evil-doers.” 

One morning, when Asher’s sickly mother 
went to the apothecary to buy the medicinal 
powders that Dr. Zarchi had prescribed and 
Grandma was standing in the sickroom praying 
“Shmone Esreh” with her back to Grandpa, Reb 
Yosef raised himself from his bed and asked 
for something. Grandma, because she hesitated 
to stop in the middle of her prayer or perhaps 
because she was slightly deaf, did not answer 
immediately, and Grandpa roared at her in 
anger, a thing which he never did to his wife. 

“Asher!” Grandma called out at once to the 
boy in fear and haste. 

Asher came in and found his grandfather 
sprawling at length, his head and neck fallen 
crosswise over the pillow, his eyes open, strange, 
twisted. 
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Grandma screamed, “Go call people—he is 
dead!” 

The bitter frost outside froze Asher’s tears. 
as he ran in bewilderment down the streets. 
Hither and thither paced men in felt boots. 
Andrei the water-carrier who spoke Yiddish sat 
on his icy empty barrel, whipped his horse and 
rode to the river. Asher opened strange doors 
heavy with frost; out of the dimness flickered 
contented, calm faces, and he cried and stam- 
mered, “Grandpa... Grandpa...” 

He ran from house to house and deep in his 
heart a faint hope still stirred: were not Grand- 
pa’s eyes still open? (He had always imagined 
death in association with closed eyes.) But when 
he returned to the house and found the dead 
man stretched out on the ground in the middle 
of the house, covered with his winter overcoat, 
with two lit candles at his head, the dreadful 
certainty overwhelmed him, even though he still 
continued to believe that there must be some 
“mistake.” 

The confines of the narrow room, dark and 
damp, with the heap of “American” potatoes 
in the corner, were filled with men and women. 
His sickly mother burst into the room with a 
wild wailing, tore up the prescriptions, threw 
away the medicines and the powders which she 
had just brought from the apothecary, and her 
weak voice seemed to split the Heavens: ‘I knew 
it, I knew it—my heart told me so! I have no 
father now!” 

Strange faces flickered, healthy, glowing with 
the outer cold. A fresh white cloth was passed 
from hand to hand, rustled and was torn, cold 
verses from the Psalms floated in the air: The 
children of Adam and the children of men, the 
rich and the poor together. Andrei came in 
and asked as he always did for somebody to help 
him empty the water which he had brought. 

Asher saw his grandfather for the last time 
in the twilight dimness when they “‘cleansed” him 
standing upon the bench, his tall naked body 
projecting above the heads of all those assembled. 

With the removal of the corpse the house was 
empty, only a black pool on the ground remain- 
ing. The stove was lit by strange women, drip- 
ping whispered solace, and into Asher’s eyes 
peered the eyes of his mother—shining and 
cleansed from weeping. Cracks of easement 
showed light in the wall of oppression. All night 
Reb Yosef lived in the dreams of his grandson; 
but the awakening at the-break of dawn was 
terrible, the awakening into the emptiness of 
“Grandpa is dead!” 

Yet, on the other hand, a certain new freedom 
was felt, a loosening of the reins: now he could 
climb up to all those unattainable “high places” 
as he pleased, he could touch and handle every- 
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thing, everything, he could do whatever oc- 


curred to him to do... 


But suddenly that infinite pity seized him, 
pity for his grandfather lying in his grave under 
the snowdrifts of the graveyards, and he sought 
to take hold of everything that remained of 
him: his books, his clothes, and those things 
which he had made with his hands. Asher placed 
one chair on top of another and took down 
from the rafters the print for Chanukkah tops, 
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the Lag Ba’omer bow. He took the “Tanya” 
from the book shelf, opened it to the dog-eared 
place where Grandpa read the last time. Then 
he took also the account book and hungrily 
read the attractive, careful script in which 
Grandpa was so fully mirrored. “To the woman 
Rachel I owe ten silver pennies for a loaf of 
bread.” He turned the page and read further: 
“To the woman Zippe I owe five silver pennies 
for a quart of oil.” 





The Canaanites 


By S. EPHRAIM 


FEW WEEKS AGO a bomb was 

thrown at the Tel Aviv apart- 
ment of D. Z. Pinkas, Minister 
of Communications in the Israel 
government. No serious damage 
was done. Two young men, mem- 
bers of the ““Canaanites” were sus- 
pected of perpetrating this outrage. 
This event once again attracted 


public attention to the weird little 


group commonly known as Canaa- 
nites and to their ideology. Little 
is known of this “movement.” In 
the past they reached the public 
eye only seldom. Last year they 
gained some publicity at the time 
of the World Zionist Congress in 
Jerusalem when two boys were 
detained while distributing anti- 
Zionist leaflets. This incident was 
soon forgotten. Now the Canaa- 
nites are again in the limelight. 


The Canaanites—or Hebrews, as 
they prefer to be known—have 
been in existence for about ten 
years and in the course of this time 
they have undergone a number of 
metamorphoses. The number of 
their adherents is estimated at no 
more then a few score, or one hun- 
dred at the most. This small mem- 
bership includes a few young poets 
and writers, some of whom are 
quite gifted, The majority of the 
members are disillusioned young 
men who matured in the under- 
ground movement. Though the 
official leadership of the “Hebrews” 
denies responsibility for the bomb- 
ing outrage, the attempt on the 
life of a government minister in- 
dicates a new departure in the 
development of this malignant 
growth on the soil of Israel. 


Strange as it may seem, the Ca- 
naanites’ idea, which stresses the 


superiority of the natives of the 
“Euphrates area” over the new im- 
migrants, originated in a foreign, 
non-Euphrates land. And _ the 
spiritual leaders of the group are 
Jewish young men born in the 
Diaspora and endowed with pro- 
foundly diasporic names. The 
“Hebrew” leaders who now sport 
such Hebraic names as Adaiah 
Horon, Uriel Shelach and Yocha- 
nan Ratush are none other than 
Adolph Gurwitz, Feivel Halpern 
and Aaron Lipetz. 


Early in 1940 there was organ- 
ized in Paris a small group which 
began to publish a pamphlet pro- 
pagating the brand new Canaanite 
idea. This group was headed by 
a certain Adolph Gurwitz, a for- 
mer Revisionist whose ideas did 
not go over in that organization. 
After he was sharply told off by 
Jabotinsky, Gurwitz decided to 
establish an organization of his 
own. Gurwitz and his friends were 
deeply influenced by the romantic 
chauvinist ideas which were popu- 
lar in pre-war Europe. The greatest 
influence was exerted on them by 
the neo-Germanism which ‘ad- 
vanced nazi ideas. One nazi theory 
maintained that it was necessary 
for Germans to return to primeval 
Germanism with all its pagan cults, 
since the Latin influence had had 
a degenerating effect on the Ger- 
manic tribes. Back to the beliefs 
of the time before Latin, Jewish 
and Christian influences had made 
their imprint. Gurwitz transplan- 
ted this idea to the Jewish milieu. 
A misfortune had befallen the 
ancient Hebrew people, Gurwitz 
said. They abandoned their pagan 
and nature cults and adopted a 


religion which estranged them 
from the primeval Hebrew cul- 
ture. Judaism was a spiritual dis- 
ease that infected the Hebrew peo- 
ple and led to their abandonment 
of their homeland and their dis- 
persion throughout the world as 
a religious community. It was the 
task of Gurwitz’s new movement 
to destroy Judaism and transform 
the Jews into Hebrews. In Gur- 
witz’s demographic scene the He- 
brew people included Israel and 
also the Phoenicians, Arameans and 
other Hebrew speaking peoples 
which inhabited the large area be- 
tween the Euphrates River and the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

When the Germans invaded 
France Gurwitz went to America. 
Here he made several attempts to 
organize adherents of his Hebrew 
movement. He also tried to con- 
tact Peter Bergson (then propagat- 
ing the Irgun cause in the United 
States) but in these efforts he was 
not successful. He also began writ- 
ing a historical treatise to prove his 
point of view, he tried to estab- 
lish an Afro-Asiatic Institute and 
also sought to interest Arabs in 
his views. 

Adolph -Gurwitz changed his 
name to Adaiah Horon, but he re- 
mained in America. Altogether he 
spent in Eretz Israel no more than 
a few months. At present he is 
abroad, advocating his theories of 
a Hebraic Euphraes heartland from 
afar. 

When the group of Hebrews in 
Paris scattered, one of Gurwitz’s 
associates came to Palestine. This 
was the poet Feivel Halpern who 
now uses the names Uriel Shelach 
or Yochanan Ratush. He intro- 
duced some modifications in Gur- 
witz’s theory and began preaching 
his ideas within the Revisionist or- 
ganization. At one of the Re- 
visionist conferences he came with 
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a memorial petitioning the confer- 
ence to transform the organization 
into a national, anti-Jewish, He- 
brew movement striving to win 
power over the entire area be- 
tween the Mediterranean and the 
Euphrates. When his call found 
no response, he left the Revisionist 
Party and formed a group of his 
own under the name Committee 
for the Crystallization of Hebrew 
Youth. This committee began pub- 
lishing unsigned leaflets and pam- 
phlets which also gave no address 
of their sponsors. 


Shelach’s theory consists of the 
following essentials: Judaism is a 
religious community. The native 
born youth of Eretz Israel, on the 
other hand, are a people, a Hebrew 
people that has no bonds with the 
Jewish community but is a direct 
extension of the ancient Hebraic 
folk that lived before the exile to 
Babylonia. The Hebrews are the 
owners of the land Eber which ex- 
tends to the Euphrates. Jews have 
no right to immigrate to this area 
without the consent of the He- 
brews, and then they must enjoy 
no special privileges. The He- 
brews, on the other hand, are kin 
to the peoples living in Syria, 
Lebanon, Iraq and Jordan. All of 
these peoples constitute a geo- 
political and economic unit. 


It is the duty of the new He- 
brews to liquidate Jewish religion, 
traditions, culture and Zionism. 
The flag of the new people should 
be purple, the royal color of the 
ancient Hebrew monarchs, with 
the ancient form of the letter 
Aleph superimposed on the purple 
background. This form of the 
Aleph resembles the horns of an 
ox, symbol of the Canaanite Baal. 


The first pamphlet that was 
published by this group evoked a 
storm of indignation in the coun- 
try. The youth paid no heed to 
the call for their sympathies. Al- 
together there were only about 
twelve persons who answered the 
call of the Committee, nearly all of 
them writers or painters who were 
intrigued by the romanticism of 
the “Hebrews.” (Among these 
were the sculptor Itzhak Danziger, 
the poet Aaron Amir, the writer 
Binyamin Tamuz and the journa- 
list Avraham Rimon.) But most 
of these soon left the committee 
and only Uriel Shelach remained 


with his true disciple Aaron Amir. 

For a number of years the Com- 
mittee showed little sign of life. 
In recent years they were content 
to publish their journal Aleph 
which appeared as a bi-monthly 
though not with any degree of 
regularity. But about a year ago 
the two “Hebrew” leaders, Uriel 
Shelach and Aaron Amir joined 
forces with a brand new Hebrew, 
a certain Major Shlomo Weiser 
from England (a new immigrant 
whose knowledge of Hebrew is 
dubious) and formed a party 
named Center of Hebrew Youth. 
The chief aims of this party, as 
they are proclaimed in its plat- 
form which was adopted in Sep- 
tember, 1951, were: struggle 
against Zionism and immigration, 
the introduction of a libertarian 
regime in all phases of life and 
the creation of a federation of Is- 
rael, Lebanon and the Druze ter- 
ritory (Jebel Druze in southeast- 
ern Syria). 

The aforementioned magazine 
Aleph is the ideological mouth- 
piece of the “Hebrew” idea. Its 
articles breathe self-hatred and 
pathological contempt for the Jew- 
ish people. The ideology is replete 
with contradictions. On one hand 
the Canaanite Hebrews call for the 
establishment of a sort of new 
aristocracy consisting of the na- 
tive born youth, and on the other 
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they demand equality for all citi- 
zens. They reject everything that 
has any relationship to Jewish re- 
ligion as a leftover of medieval 
superstitions, and at the same time 
they glorify everything that is 
Canaanite and advocate an im- 
perialist restoration of an histori- 
cal unit whose existence had never 
been proved. 

They chiefly stress the struggle 
against religion. They consider re- 
ligion to be the main barrier to the 
realization of their Canaanite ideal 
for the unification of the region. 
They hope to win adherents among 
the youth with their anti-religious 
propaganda. A short time ago they 
initiated an anti-religious league 
in Jerusalem. A number of other 
groups at first joined this league, 
but as soon as it was learned who 
its authors were, all the new fol- 
lowers abandoned it. 

The population of Israel had 
looked on the Canaanites with con- 
temptuous disregard. But the act 
of terrorism shows the dangerous 
potentialities of such ideologies, 
even if they have no more than 
a handful of adherents. It is es- 
pecially regrettable that a sober 
and responsible newspaper such as 
Haaretz has a special column (un- 
der the title Uzzi and Co.) devoted 
daily to the outpourings of “Ca- 
naanite” insolence against every- 
thing that is held in reverence. 
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In Support of 
Chalutziut 


Following is the substance of a resolu- 
tion in support of efforts on behalf 
of Chalutziut that was adopted at the 
National Convention of the Labor 
Zionist Organization in New York 
City early in July, 1952. 


ECOGNIZING that the future of 

the Labor Zionist Movement 
rests upon a Youth educated and 
activated in Jewish and Zionist 
tradition, the Convention con- 
firms the Labor Zionist Commis- 
sion on Chalutziut and Youth— 
CHA Y—as the instrument of the 
movement for its activities in the 
field of youth and chalutziut, 
pledges the fullest cooperation with 
the National and local CHAY 
Commissions, and resolves that 
ways and means be found to make 
chalutziut a workable and central 
idea with the movement along the 
following lines: 


The possibility of personal aliya 
of all kinds should be considered 
by all members of the movement 
with a view towards its realization 
by those for whom it is feasible. 
The LZOA supports all forms of 
aliya to Israel which include inte- 
gration in agricultural collectives 
and cooperatives, in urban develop- 
ments as workers and professionals 
and also as private investors. 


The Convention greets with 
pride Hashavim, the young adult 
Chalutz group of our organization. 
We send our warmest greetings to 
the chaverim of Hashavim in Is- 
rael in their permanent settlements, 
to the Kibbutz Gesher Haziv and 
Moshav Shitufi, Bet Chever. We 
note with satisfaction the depar- 
ture of the fifth aliya group of 
Hashavim. 


Hashavim is the only organiza- 
tion on the American scene work- 
ing to promote aliya to labor set- 
tlements in Israel among young 
adult American Jews. Hashavim 
is one of the finest achievements 
of Labor Zionism in America since 
the group practices self-realization 
through aliya to Israel. We call 
upon all sections of our Movement 
to give their full moral and finan- 
cia support to Hashavim, to help 
in the establishment of local bran- 
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tion further resolves to continue 
its subsidy to the CHAY Com- 
mission in at least the same amount 
as was included in the budget 
adopted at the Boston Convention. 

The Convention congratulates 
Habonim upon the creation of the 
Youth Workshop in Israel and 
wishes them success in this most 
significant enterprise. 

Recognizing the great import- 
ance and potentialities of this pro- 
ject, the onvention calls upon the 
LZOA, its officers and all its mem- 
bers to aid the Youth Workshop 
in Israel. 

We greet the precedent set by 
the Actions Committee of the La- 
bor Zionist Movement of Canada 
in allocating the sum of $5,000 to 
help a number of Habonim from 
Canada to participate in the Work- 
shop, and recommend to the Cen- 
tral Committee, City Councils, 
and individual members of the 
LZOA to initiate the establishment 
of scholarships on a full or part 
basis. 





Correspondence 


Germany, East and West 


Epiror, JEWISH FRONTIER: 


I read Michel Salomon’s article 
“Jews in East Germany” in the 
June issue of Jewish Frontier and 
I was astonished to encounter his 
statement that, “Except for the 
moving memoirs of Eugen Kogon, 
not a single book has appeared in 
West Germany voicing genuine 
indignation against the murderous 
sadism of the recent past.” 

How can anyone make such a 
statement in the face of the two 
books by Stefan Andres which say 
exactly what Mr. Salomon claims 
has not been said in West Ger- 
many? The two volumes are “The 
Beast of the Depths” and “The 
Ark.” The first was published in 
1949, the second in 1951. They 
were widely reviewed in many 
periodicals, including a favorable 
review in Kogon’s Frankfurter 
Blaetter. Stefan Andres, incident- 
ally, is a contributor to Kogon’s 
magazine, 

Eugen Kogon himself is an Aus- 
trian by birth, if I am not mis- 
taken. His book “‘The Theory and 
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Practice of Hell” is a scholarly ac- 
count of proven facts which he 
had experienced. Andres’ work 
on the other hand is a cry of ac- 
cusation against the German peo- 
ple. Nor does he stand alone, as 
is demonstrated by the “Peace 
With Israel” movement in West- 
ern Germany, which is also 
not mentioned in Mr. Salomon’s 
article, 

Jacos Picarp 


Epiror, JEwWIsH FRONTIER: 


Mr. Jacob Picard read too liter- 
ally what I said about the testi- 
mony that appeared in West Ger- 
many concerning the Nazi hor- 
rors. Of course I am familiar with 
the works of Stefan Andres of 
which your correspondent writes. 
And I owe an apology for not 
mentioning them, as well as the 
writings of some other authors, 
such as the young novelist Hans 
Werner Richter. But my aim was 
not like that of Abraham—to 
count the saints in Sodom. 


What I tried to say was that the 
“climate” in West Germany is 
such that whenever a work ap- 
pears dealing with the Nazi bru- 
talities—in documentary or fiction 
form—it meets with indifference 
or hostility. (I doubt that even 
Mr. Picard will maintain that 
many such works appear.) The 
conspiracy of silence is widely 
ramified. The government, the 
press and the church partake in it. 
In this manner they provide cheap 
atonement for the German masses 
which might otherwise be con- 
scious of their guilt. 


Though the government of East 
Germany exploits the frequent re- 
minders of Jewish martyrology 
for its own purposes, the fact re- 
mains that there is no silence on 
the subject. It is necessary not 
only that descriptions of Nazi 
bestiality should be published in 
West Germany but that the pub- 
lic should be conditioned to medi- 
tate humbly on this subject. This 
is difficult to achieve when one 
bears in mind that the yellow press 
in Germany, which accounts for 
about 80 per cent of the total cir- 
culation, consistently glorifies the 
Nazi criminals as knights of the 
West. 
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IN MEMORY OF 


ELIEZER KAPLAN 


POALE ZION FARBAND PIONEER WOMEN 
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announce the 


ELIEZER KAPLAN MEMORIAL BOND DRIVE 


August 15th to November 15th, 1952 


Eliezer Kaplan, the “Father of Israel Bonds,” left a sacred inheritance to us of the Labor | 
Zionist movement — a duty, a mission — to continue our efforts ceaselessly to help 
stabilize Israel’s economy by going all out for the Israel Bond Drive. 





Whether or not you've already bought a Bond, you are urged 
to do so NOW in loving memory of Eliezer Kaplan! 





Your name, as a Bond purchaser, will be inscribed in the 


ELIEZER KAPLAN YIZKOR BOOK 


if you buy a Bond during this special drive. The Book will, at the end 
of the drive, be sent to the Israel government. 





There is no more fitting memorial to Eliezer Kaplan than the living perpetuation of the 
work to which he dedicated himself—the stabilization, growth and development of the 
Jewish State. 


Israel’s Needs Do Not Stop for the Summer .. . 


e HOUSES MUST BE BUILT in anticipation of the coming winter. 
e FACTORIES MUST BE COMPLETED fo provide productive employment. 
@ MINES MUST BE OPENED fo provide raw materials. 


Do Your Part! 
Sell Israel Bonds During the Summer! 


For additional information, for Bond applications, etc., please write: 


NATIONAL LABOR ZIONIST COMMITTEE 
FOR ISRAEL BONDS 


45 East 17th Street New York 3, N. Y. 




















